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OXFORD IN WARTIME. 
What alters you, familiar lawn and 
tower, 
Arched alley, and garden green to 
the gray wall 
With crumbling crevice and the old 
wind-red flower, 
Solitary in summer sun? for all 


Is like a dream: I tread on dreams! 
No stir 
Of footsteps, voices, laughter! Even 
the chime 
Of many-memoried bells is lonelier 
In this neglected ghostliness of Time. 


What separation, what remoteness 
numb 
Absents you? 
up to adore 
The shrining of your soul, that is be- 
come 
Nearer and oh, far dearer than before. 


Yet my heart springs 


It is as if I looked on the still face 
Of a Mother, musing where she sits 
alone. 
She is with her sons, she is not in this 
place. 
She is gone out into far lands un- 
known. 


Because that filled horizon occupies 
Her heart with mute prayer and 
divining fear, 
Therefore her hands so calm lie, and 
her eyes 
See nothing; and men wonder at her 
here: 


But far in France; on the torn Flanders 
plain; 
By Sinai; in the Macedonian snows, 
The fly-plagued sands of Tigris, heat 
and rain; 
On wandering water, where the black 
squall blows 


Less danger than the bright wave am- 
bushes, 
She bears it out. 
she shares 
The Fortnightly Review. 


All the long day 
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And the sudden hour of instant chal- 
lenges 
To act, that searches all men, no 
man spares. 


She is with her sons, leaving a virtue 
gone 
Out of her sacred places: what she 
bred 
Lives other life than this, that sits 
alone, 
Though still in dream starrily visited! 


For O in youth she lives, not in her age. 
Her soul is with the springtime and 
the young; 
And she absents her from the learned 
page, 
Studious of high histories yet unsung, 


More passionately prized than wis- 
dom’s book 
Because her own. 
those eyes 
Theat clear into the gape of hell can 
look, 
Putting to proof ancient philosophies 


Her faith is in 


Such as the virgin Muses would re- 
hearse 
Beside the silvery, swallow-haunted 
stream, 
Under the gray towers. 
verse 
Is now exchanged for its immortal 


theme— 


But immortal 


Victory; proud loss; and the enduring 
mind; ; 
Youth, that has passed all praises, 
and has won 
More than renown, being that which 
faith divined, 
Reality more radiant than the sun. 


She gave, she gives, more than all 
“ anchored days 
Of dedicated lore, of storied art; 
And she resigns her beauty to men’s 
gaze 
To mask the riches of her bleeding 


heart. 
Laurence Binyon. 
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THE GERMAN OCTOPUS. 


- Underground Germanism has indu- 
bitably won signal triumphs in the 
Italian debacle and the Russian trag- 
edy. Cataclysms designed to bring 
nations to the brink of ruin could only 
have been compassed, as we shall have 
occasion. to show, by a tireless hus- 
bandry of their soil and a studied se- 
duction of their people. Nor can these 
foul machinations, which have proved 
fruitful beyond the German dreams, 
be regarded as merely isolated efforts. 
There is cvyerwhelming evidence that 
they are the tools of a concerted pur- 
pose. Germany’s “defaitiste campaign” 
—to use her euphemism for the most 
gigantic machinery of corruption 
known to history—has been, and is 
being, fought today behind every Front 
and amongst the people of every coun- 
try, whether belligerent or neutral. It 
is as grandiose in conception as that 
dead dream of Pan-German Dominion 
of which it is the aftermath. 

It must here be stated, with all pos- 
sible insistence, that its menace is 
deadly and urgent, and that, unless 
the several belligerents of the Entente 
organize their civil armies, with a sin- 
gle purpose, they will risk disasters 
which will threaten their own national 
integrity, and imperil the existence of 
the Alliance itself. Their armies and 
navies may, on the eve of victory, 
crowning a bravery which beggars all 
the records of chivalry, find themselves 
robbed of the fruits by the shameful 
folly of the peoples they are defending 
from horrors unspeakable and a fu- 
ture which would be a living death. 

The case for a Supreme War Coun- 
cil, so auspiciously inaugurated at Ver- 
sailles—which it is needless to recapit- 
ulate here—applies with even greater 
urgency, if this be conceivable, to that 
for a Supreme Civil Council. ‘The par- 
allels.. between military strategy and 





civil strategy rest not merely on anal- 
ogy but on logic. Both aim at the 
same objectives and both are equally 
destructive in their incidence. The dis- 
integration of national solidarity is as 
fatal to sovereignty as the destruction 
of armies in the field. In a war of 
peoples the Front is not limited to the 
fighting lines, but is conterminous with 
the national boundaries. The strength 
of the British Empire rests upon the 
absolute integrity in moral of the peo- 
ples in each and every part of the 
earth which flies the British flag. A 
moment’s reflection should suffice to 
make us all realize that we are vul- 
nerable over an area which embraces 
half the world, and that we have, pri- 
marily, to safeguard the destinies of 
the four hundred and thirty-five mil- 
lions who are under British sway. Our 
chronic divergence in politics, the 
breakdown of our party system, and, 
perhaps, that careless freedom of 
which we are so proud, leave us an 
easy prey, at this supreme crisis, to 
enemy agents astutely exploiting every 
ground of difference whether of race, 
religion or class. 

The Alliance itself, which adds such 
an enormous area to our trust, makes 
the task one which almost beggars the 
imagination, embracing as it does, on 
a rough computation, 1,400,000,000 
souls. The fighting Fronts of the Al- 
lies are long enough to impose an al- 
most superhuman strain upon their 
joint fighting strength on land and 
sea; but the civil Fronts now embrace 
as much of both the Eastern and the 
Western Hemispheres as do not, willy- 
nilly, yield allegiance to the Central 
Empires. For the Allies are also the 
guardians of every neutral country and 
alone stand between it and enslave- 
ment. If Germany win the War, what 
will the independence of Scandinavia, 
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Holland, Spain and Switzerland be 
worth? The Allies are, too, for that 
matter, fighting for world democracy— 
that is, for the right of every people, 
including enemy peoples, to rule them- 
selves—against a malignant tyranny, a 
veritable apotheosis of despotism, rest- 
ing its sanctions on a Rule of Fear, 
barren of defense before God or man. 

The Rome Conference was convened 
to consider, as well as the co-ordination 
of military effort, the “necessary 
measures to counteract the fatal prop- 
aganda conducted by the Austro-Ger- 
man emissaries amongst the Italians, 
and to insure in future the defeat of 
these machinations before they mate- 
rialize.” It is fervently to be hoped 
that the Inter-Allied Supreme War 
Council of Versailles has provided the 
machinery essential to the fulfilment of 
this aspiration. The eminent soldiers 
who are to advise the Allied War 
Cabinet, and their entourage, cannot, 
clearly, be expected to cope with po- 
litical questions nor, primarily, with 
propaganda at all. 

It may be safely affirmed that there 
has, in the past, been little or no at- 
tempt at the co-ordination of the Al- 
lied propaganda. British, American, 
French, Italian, Serbian, Roumanian, 
Japanese and, at one stage in the War, 
Russian propaganda systems have, of 
course, been at work. One and all 
were, however, primarily, if not wholly, 
self-centered, scrappy and isolated alike 
as regards direction, form and pur- 
pose, and largely limited to national 
aims. It was inevitable, therefore, 
that their single or cumulative effects 
upon the course of the War, as affected 
by the hostile civil offensive, should 
have been so largely barren. The re- 
sults of their action were frequently 
dissipated by divergencies in general 
purpose, or wasted in a futile rivalry. 
It. must, therefore, be the first aim of 
the Allies to have done once and for 
all, for the sake of their common 
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cause, with this conflict of ideals. 
cannot deny that there are difficulties 
to be overcome in arriving at a work- 
ing system. There are psychological 
distinctions which cannot be ignored. 
It is hard for the Latin mind and the 
Anglo-Saxon mind to see things eye 
to eye. Their points d’appui and their 
outlook do not coalesce. It is, indeed, 
no easy matter for us to view matters 
in the same perspective as, even, our 
Transatlantic cousins. But, with a 
cause so holy, so purely altruistic in 
both its origins and its aims, we have 
a bond of union which should serve 
to make all the elements of civilized 
mankind, whatever their “diversities 
of gifts,’ one band of brothers. We 
have to deliver the world from the 
menace of a people which knows not 
pity, that “virtue of the law,” and is 
still boasting of its purpose to bring 
all nationalities into bondage to its own 
gain and its sole aggrandizement. 
“Unity” must be our common beacon 
until this tyranny be overpast. Unity 
will make for strength. It will oper- 
ate nationally as well as internation- 
ally. A Government or a country— 
there is a distinction and a difference— 
which is ad idem in fact, as well as 
in form, with the other Allied Gov- 
ernments, or countries, will be all the 
stronger at home as well as abroad. 
They will give each other mutual sup- 
port, and will, one and all, be the bet- 
ter able to offer “a single Front” to all 
attacks of cliques, or claques, or cabals, 
whether of home manufacture or of 
“enemy origin.” 

“If we persistently neglect these 
first principles of strategy, our foes 
will continue to possess in the civil, 
as they have possessed hitherto in the 
military sphere, the undisturbed ad- 
vantages accruing from “unity of con- 
trol,” “a single Front” and “interior 
lines.” There may be much that is 
simply amusing in the miraculous ra- 
pidity with which they are credited, by 
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self-styled experts, with being able to 
transfer hundreds of thousands of men 
with their munitionment from the Rus- 
sian to the Italian or French Fronts, 


but, so far as their propaganda is con- , 


cerned, they can and do shift their at- 
tacks with such lightning speed that 
nothing but a practical system of co-or- 
dinated counteraction can enable the 
Alliance to meet the mancuvre on 
equal terms. A Supreme Civil Council 
possessing the essential executive pow- 
ers, and in the commanding position 
which pooled intelligence alone can se- 
cure, would be able to interpose at will 
sound civil tactics between the en- 
emy and his political aims in every 
part of the earth. Neither Great Brit- 
ain nor her Allies are so poor in re- 
source that they could not, “an they 
would,” confront the enemy with an 
effective defensive and offensive plan 
of campaign. The mistakes of omis- 
sion or commission in Russia, or Italy, 
to which we must return, can be pre- 
vented in the light of our sharp 
experience and of the warnings this 
conveys. 

As matters stand it is indubitable 
that the Allies have been worsted in 
civil strategy in every one of the 
scenes which have flashed across the 
stage on which this mighty drama is 
being acted before the gaze of a be- 
wildered world. It is a humiliating re- 
flection, for all of them alike, that a 
people whose pinchbeck pretensions to 
superiority in arms, in science, in the 
humanities, have one by one been 
proved to demonstration to be as empty 
as the “crackling of thorns under a 
pot,” should have won a long succes- 
sion of triumphs. There cannot, how- 
ever, be any shadow of doubt as to 
the fact. Nor, if we are content to “wait 
and see,” will there long be any great 
uncertainty as to the consequences. 
This is no time for beating about 
the bush nor for mincing one’s words. 
The facts call, and call loudly, for hard 


645 
thinking and plain statement. If it can 
be shown that these calamities might 
have been or can be averted, it is not 
another occasion for simply seeking 
scapegoats whom we can drive into 
the wilderness of obscurity in order 
that they may expiate the sins of those 
who sit in the seats of the mighty. 
But, if the Allied peoples can really 
safeguard themselves against these ma- 
noeeuvres, all questions as to the re- 
sponsibility for past blunders may be 
left for settlement after the conclu- 
sion of peace. It is foolish to wash 
any more dirty linen in public. 

German propaganda has, of course, 
always been at work in both the ante- 
bellum and post-bellum epochs. Nor 
need these periods be very sharply dis- 
tinguished. In both it was much more 
destructive than constructive. The 
writer has a vivid recollection of a 
proposition which reached a _ leader- 
writer on a leading morning daily 
newspaper in the year 1880, offering a 
substantial retainer conditional upon 
his securing the insertion in the jour- 
nal in question of articles which would 
be supplied, from time to time, from a 
German source. The proposal was, of 
course, promptly communicated to the 
proprietors and incontinently rejected 
without thanks. The example is, 
doubtless, one of many. 

But it is needless to labor the fact 
that Germany, from Bismarck to Hert- 
ling, has always sought to suborn the 
British and, for that matter, the world 
Press. We believe that her success in 
our midst was always grossly exagger- 
ated. It may, however, be commended 
as an exercise to the curious to work 
out the identity of ownership of Brit- 
ish journals, both past and present, 
which have come under the stigma of 
pro-Germanism. It may, too, be sug- 
gested that amongst post-bellum “pac- 
ifists” and pessimists will be found 
not a few ante-bellum apologists. From 
the same group comes the opposition 
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to the adequate financial support of 
the War Aims Committee which is en- 
trusted with British propaganda at 
home. At such a crisis as that through 


which we are passing it is almost be . 


yond endurance that, under the poor 
pretense that the precedent might be 
utilized so as to foster present or fu- 
ture party activities, an organized at- 
tempt should be made to hamper a ma- 
chinery obviously material to the de- 
fense of the Realm. The Government 
at last admits that a considerable num- 
ber of very seditious organizations ex- 
ist in the country, and are known to 
have been at work in many industrial 
centers, and especially in the South 
Wales coal fields, preaching peace and 
opposing conscription, for all the world 
as if their spokesmen were marionettes 
worked from the Wilhelmstrasse itself. 
All the while, too, German agents are 
known to be spending German money 
like water here in the despairing effort 
to bring upon England evils exactly 
analogous to those of the Bolshevik or 
Bolo pattern. It will be our own fault 
if we do not find a short way to com- 
bat these onslaughts and the efforts of 
those unworthy faineants who appear 
to regard with equanimity a future 
with our necks under the heel of the 
Hun. 

It is, however, proof enough, and 
more than enough, of this necessity, at 
the moment, to indicate in rapid out- 
line some of the ways in which the 
German octopus has got its tentacles 
round a few of its victims since the 
outbreak of War. Each is typical. 
Ex uno disce omnes. Mathias Erzber- 
ger, who has throughout the War been 
in control of the propaganda office of 
the German Admiralty in the Buda- 
pester Strasse, Berlin, one of the most 
active of the German Government Bu- 
reaus, and run under the fostering care 
of von Tirpitz, has reduced chicanery 
to a science. All the buying agents of 


Germany in neutrai countries, for in- 
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stance, business men who already 
wielded immense commercial influence, 
were supplied with unlimited funds, 
which gave them the entree to all so- 
cial circles in any community, and at 
once utilized as war propagandists 
whose potentialities were not long in 
doubt. They proved themselves capa- 
ble of manufacturing and manipulating 
neutral opinion to an extent which the 
isolated and haphazard efforts of the 
Allies were totally unable to keep in 
check. Armies of “neutral” agents and 
malcontents of every color were, and 
are, formed into systematized contin- 
gents for service on a strategical plan 
in belligerent countries. It has been 
computed that 15,000,000/. a year has 
been expended by Germany on propa- 
ganda during the War. All such esti- 
mates must, of course, be a mere matter 
of guesswork, and the point is not ma- 
terial save as affording some measure 
of comparison between the enemy and 
the Allied estimate of the value of 
this weapon. 

Now there appeared in the newspa- 
pers in July the following obscure 
paragraph which, at the time, attracted 
little attention and passed without 
comment : 


Two large advertising and press 
agencies have been formed—one in 
Berlin and the other in Essen. They 
are backed by large capitalists, among 
whom is Krupps. The aim of these 
agencies is pan-German propaganda at 
home and abroad. 


The great armament firm at the time, 
as before and since, had its hands 
pretty full, and that it should have 
thought fit to add to its activities in 
this direction was not without a spe- 
cial significance. Krupps have, it is 
true, always recognized the power of 
the Press. The Rheinische West- 
falische Zeitung has long been the 
property of the firm, and they are 
credited with a controlling voice in the 
Tagliche Rundschau, to say nothing 
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of at least half a dozen other German 
newspapers. For that matter it may 
be safely suggested that Essen owns 
,or controls many journals in bellig- 
erent as well as in neutral countries. 
Dr. Thorndike, the so-called Secretary- 
General of the firm, has, too, been 
openly at work in Switzerland in con- 
junction with Erzberger attending to 
the Deutsche Propaganda in der 
Schweiz, with a benevolent eye to the 
encouragement of German music as a 
side line. The recently founded jour- 
nal, the Paris-Geneve, with which he 
had much to do, rather overshot the 
mark, and the Swiss Government inter- 
vened and confiscated its plant. But 
that was a trifling matter, since prac- 
tically the whole German-Swiss Press, 
except a few dailies published at 
Zurich and Basel, is German-owned or 
German-bought. The peaceful penetra- 
tivun of Switzerland has, indeed, already 
reached the danger point. 

The defaitiste manceuvre which com- 
passed the Italian debacle and the cam- 
paign by which Germany aims at sap- 
ping the strength of all the Allied peo- 
ples one by one—to say nothing of the 
rest of mankind—known to have been 
organized at Berne, had, it may be 
suggested, Dr. Thorndike as its spon- 
sor. Krupps, mainly, who have been 
“bleeding Germany white” and piling 
up their Bluigeld all through the War, 
are now finding many millions of 
money which have given these machi- 
nations their intensive force. There is 
a significance in all this which must not 
be missed. A business organization of 
these dimensions and efficiency, backed 
by huge resources—the Kaiser himself 
is more than suspected of being one of 
its big shareholders—is a menace 
which is more real than all the va- 
porings of von Kuhlmann. Krupps have 
“interests” manned by the picked men 
of the business world in almost every 
country. The owners of huge mining 
and coal concessions, they have their 
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managers or agents in every center or 
market of the raw materials required 
for armament and munitionment. They 
hold large patent and other rights in 
this country and they have their agents 
here in our midst, of whom many, we 
do not doubt, have not only escaped in- 
ternment, but remain an active source 
of mischief. There is not a single 
Allied country which possesses a ma- 
chinery capable of meeting that of 
Krupps on equal terms. 

The true lesson of German propa- 
ganda is, however, better learned from 
concrete examples than from abstract 
generalities. The Caporetto disaster is, 
at the moment, as we have said, a 
signal triumph. It is, if you examine 
the facts, so far as these have been 
permitted to become known, perfectly 
obvious that such a harvest would 
never have ripened but for a careful 
sowing of the seed in the ground. The 
Italian soldiery, or rather that section 
who ran away or laid down their arms 
—the truth of the whole story has yet 
to be fully established—and are now 
expiating their crime as slaves to their 
ruthless seducers, could not have been 
corrupted by a few old wives’ tales, nor 
deluded in any great numbers by the 
forged copies of the Corriere della Sera 
and the Giornale d’Italia, with their 
flamboyant stories of Italian women 
and children being slaughtered by li- 
centious French and brutal British 
troops. To read of French cavalry rid- ° 
ing down and sabring helpless crowds 
in the streets of Milan could, too, 
hardly have excited anything but de- 
rision even amongst the most ignorant 
soldiers in the Italian army. And what, 
it may be asked, were the Italian offi- 
cers doing all the while this balderdash 
was being distributed broadcast under 
their noses? German mendacity, we 
know to our cost, has been too often 
ignored. The truth is that the Allied 
official estimate of its powers for evil is 
all wrong. We ourselves brush aside a 
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naked lie as simply contemptible, in- 
stead of cabling a crushing dementi. 
The preposterous rubbish printed in 
Tslam’s Glory which came into the 
Prize Court—with the gorge us cres- 
cent and flaming red star emblazoned 
on its cover—left us cold. We smiled 
unmoved at that wondrous compilation 
The Neutrality of India and England. 
But Germany knows full well the truth 
of the proverb: 


Gutta cavat lapidem nen vi sed saepe 
cadendo. 


Of set purpose she floods the world 
with fables subtly calculated to fit her 
plans. At the present moment pam- 
phlets we laugh at are being eagerly 
read all over India and the East. It 
is simply madness to treat such attacks 
with silent, and idle, contempt. We 
may be assured of Indian loyalty to- 
day, but can the myriads of that great 
empire be regarded as immune to such 
continuous seduction, however’ gro- 
tesque, fostered as it is by foes of our 
own household? 

In Italy the stage was carefully set. 
The brilliant journalist who contributes 
to M. Clemenceau’s L’Homme Libre, 
over the signature “Lysis,” has un- 
earthed the activities of an agency 
which claims to be of Swiss nationality, 
but is, and always has been, directed 
and financed by Germans. Known in 
Berlin as Haasenstein und Vogler; in 
Paris as La Societe Europeenne de 
Publicite; and in Milan as Unione 
Pubblicita Italiana; it has monopolized 
the advertising columns of not only a 
large section of the French Press, but 
of eighty-one Italian journals. 

M. Jean Ajalbert has thus told the 
sorry story in the Nouvelle Revue: 


Ici, comme ailleurs, 1l*Allemagne 
avait pris ses precautions. C’est tout 
naturellement qu’en trente ans d’amitie 
ses agents s’etaient introduits dans les 
redactions et les imprimeries. Mais ils 
avaient des moyens plus surs. Ils 
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avaient monopolise la publicite avec 
l’agence pretendue suisse Haasenstein 
et Vogler, qui a impetueusement fonc- 
tionne au debut de la guerre. Les 
grand journaux ont pu resister et tenir 
tete, mais un certain nombre ont du 
disparaitre ou s‘incliner, c’est-a-dire 
accepter les depeches tendancieuses et 
mener la campagne pour les empires 
du Centre. L’agence Haasenstein et 
Vogler dispensait ou coupait la pub- 
licite, ¢c’est-a-dire les vivres aux jour- 
naux pativres. 

So, once more, the tares were sown. 
Is it any wonder that soldiers and 
people, taken off their guard, reaped a 
poisoned harvest? Germany, however, 
made assurance doubly sure. To the 
influence of the Press she added that 
of the priests. The Morning Post has 
performed a naticnal service in ad- 
vancing the charge that the Vatican is 
known to have been implicated in these 
intrigues and “has furtively, but ac- 
tively, espoused the Austrian cause.” 
Cardinal Bourne and Cardinal Gas- 
parri have, it is true, flatly contra- 
dicted this “atrocious calumny.” In a 
leading article on the 5th of December 
the journal says in reply: 

And he [Cardinal Gasparri] chal- 
lenges us to produce evidence in sup- 
port of our statement. We have then, 
in our possession, what we believe to 
be accurate information that the parish 
priests in the country districts of Italy 
suggested to the people that a “Pope- 
King” would be able to make much 
better terms with Austria than the 
King of Italy; and that when the 
wounded returned the priests asked 
them what they had been fighting for, 
and told them that the rich and wel!- 
to-do took care to escape military 
service. 

Ultramontane “pacifists’” have, too, 
long been suspect. Read the crushing 
testimony of Ignatius*: 

Unless the Allies are careful the 
public spirit of their peoples, with its 
moral and economic foundations, will 

*The New Europe, October 25, 1917. 
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be undermined while their armies are 
fighting Germany. “Peace” will fall 
upon the world like an entangling net, 
or like a fog rising, one knows not 
whence or how. This is the victory at 
which Germany now aims. She is pre- 
paring for it, as she alone knows how 
to prepare, with the help of the Roman 
Curia, on the one hand, and of high 
finance on the other, and followed by 
the bleating and imbecile flocks of So- 
cialist pacifists and humanitarian pac- 
ifists. If her subtle campaign suc- 
ceeds the peoples of Europe will hardly 
know why they have fought. 

These weighty words are now dou- 
bly pregnant with meaning. Mr. Rich- 
ard Bagot, again, whose consummate 
knowledge is beyond all question, in a 
letter to the Morning Post alludes, in 
proof of the direct or indirect culpa- 
bility of the Vatican, to the fact that, 
for more than two years, the Italian 
clerical Press* has expounded pro-Ger- 
man and anti-British and French sen- 
timents, to which must be added “in- 
numerable pamphlets and _ leaflets, 
reviews and brochures of all descrip- 
tions, which have been distributed 
wholesale, not only in the Italian cit- 
ies, but even in the smallest and most 
remote country towns, through clerical 
agencies.” He goes on to explain that 
extracts from the Papal Peace Note, 
“accompanied by insidious and unpa- 
triotic comments, were clandestinely 
distributed among soldiers on leave and 
in the hospitals, and to men called up 
to the Colors who would sooner or later 
be going to the Front.” Need we fur- 
ther expound the plot? Has Ultramon- 
tane influence been at the bottom of 
the support and leading which a sec- 
tion of the Irish priesthood has given 
to the Sinn Fein movement? Is this 
the bridge between de Valera and the 
Kaiser? 

If the case of the Italian Press use- 
fully illustrates the enemy methods, 


*Since these words were written, Signor 
Pirolini in the Italian Chamber instanced the 
pee gta propaganda of certain Catholic 

urnals. 
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Germany is practising exactly the 
same sort of subterfuge in France. It 
is no secret that Boloism is much more 
far-reaching than has been permitted 
to appear. The exact position is not 
at the moment susceptible of discussion ; 
the impeachment of M. Malvy ; the case 
of Le Journal, with its bewildering suc- 
cession of owners; the Caillaux affair ; 
and the like ramifications of the con- 
spiracy are sufficiently before the pub- 
lic day by day. The French Govern- 
ment is perfectly wide awake and has 
shown itself commendably capable of 
meeting the emergency. ‘Lysis’ more 
than hints, however, that the same 
firm, suitably camouflaged, of course, 
are at work in England. We see no 
reason, on a priori grounds, to doubt 
the possibility of the suggestion. It 
does not, at first sight, appear to be 
quite clear how such a plan would work 
out. Any communiques which such an 
agency, however disguised, ordered to 
be inserted, would have to be very 
cleverly wrapped up. For it is un- 
thinkable that any British journal 
would deliberately ailow itself to be 
used by the enemy. The suggestion 
may, nevertheless, explain many cryptic 
paragraphs, often of neutral origin, or 
so called, which have appeared in the 
Press, astutely directed, whatever their 
seeming purpose, to stirring up strife 
among us. Are our own people, for 
all their courage, immune to so sinister 
a method of undermining their confi- 
dence? A workingman reads in, it may 
be, his one and only journal, as it 
seems to him, bona-fide doubts as to 
the wisdom of the War and specious 
pleas in favor of an early peace. Round 
the corner, too, he finds the agitator, 
primed with arguments to drive the 
lesson home. He has so far been left 
without warning and without inspira- 
tion from any of our leading men. 

The case of poor, unhappy Russia 
stands on all fours with that of Italy, 
save that the consequences are, as it 
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seems, there so terribly irremediable. 
Here, again, the Allies had plenty of 
notice as to what was afoot. There is 
scarcely a feature in the whole hideous 
spectacle that was not forecasted in 
urgent messages from Petrograd. All 
were warned over and over again that 
the Russian masses were in a state of 
abysmal ignorance, more especially as 
to British traditions in particular and 
the Allied war aims in general, Sir 
George Buchanan has unquestionably 
discharged his official functions with 
undaunted courage during a period of 
stress and strain almost beyond hu- 
man endurance. It was not in his un- 
aided power to do more. But it can- 
not be contested that Germanism, 
heedless of disguise, had a perfectly 
free hand throughout the length and 
breadth of the Russian State. If you 
look at the foundations on which the 
Bolshevik conspiracy was built, you 
can see standing out an amazingly 
thorough organization working above 
as well as underground all the while. 
The seduction of such large masses of 
the soldiers and sailors and people to 
a point which made them ripe for civil 
war, murder and a Reign of Terror 
was not done in a day. Lenin’s plot 
would have collapsed long ago but for 
its German backing, and so long as the 
Allies permit these machinations to be 
pursued, without even the barest pre- 
tense of a counter-offensive, the trou- 
bles of which we have already reaped 
the first fruits, will prevent the res- 
toration of ordered Liberty in the 
place of unbridled License in All-the- 
Russias. Germany has willed a Reign 
of Terror in Russia. Siberia, Estho- 
nia, and even Kuban have declared 
themselves independent republics, and 
they signalize this event by withdraw- 
ing all their troops from the Russian 
Front. It does not call for any very 
great acumen to detect the villain of 
the piece. 

In China, again, the enemy is keeping 
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alive the ferment of revolution. Foiled 
in her specious coup d@’etat, aimed at 
the restoration of the dynasty, she is 
now addressing herself to the con- 
genial task of engineering recurring 
ministerial crises and driving home the 
wedge between the northern military 
leaders and the southern provinces, 
hoping thus to avert the danger of a 
strong coalition and foment disinte- 
gration, decay and revolution. Only 
the other day a Government official con- 
sulted by the writer as to trend of en- 
emy action remarked, “Oh, we needn’t 
worry about China.” It is the acme 
of laissez-faire. We need not, if you 
please, worry about this limitless res- 
ervoir of man-power, which the enemy 
has long marked down as his happy 
hunting ground! 

There is a curious sameness about 
German propaganda, but in “the un- 
changing East” that is almost an ad- 
vantage. We do not doubt that the 
deutsche Zeitung is still being pre- 
sented to all the men who matter’ in 
China, as it has been for years. Such 
a trifle as a declaration of war would 
not be permitted to affect German ac- 
tivities materially. During the last 
few days we have had from Tientsin 
reports that, clearly under German in- 
spiration, the vernacular Press is set- 
ting about categorical statements that 
“Japan is negotiating for a separate 
peace.” The next move will undoubt- 
edly be the quotation from the Chinese 
Press of this pretty little story. Thus 
Germany hopes to discount Viscount 
Ishii’s exposure of her intrigue to close 
the “Open Door” in China which so 
narrowly failed of complete success. 
The Marquess of Lansdowne’s letter— 
of which it is well known German 
propagandists have made the most all 
over the world, and not without a cer- 
tain amount of success—is at the same 
time being used by Pekin journals as 
a proof of British decadence, which is 
not unnatural, and a presage of Brit- 
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ain’s downfall, which involves a non 
sequitur. 

But the octopus is omnivorous. The 
French had the good luck to capture, 
lately, en bloc the German Mission to 
Abyssinia, where, “according to plan,” 
they had been fomenting the downfall 
of the dynasty. The menace of Ger- 
man influence, through a Pretender, to 
British, Italian and French Somali- 
land is sufficiently obvious. In South 
America, again, for ail its belligerency, 
Germany is busily at work, but now 
underground. In the Argentine they 
have managed to stave off the evil day, 
and, characteristically, in return fo- 
mented a railway strike. All the same 
the Buenos Aires correspondent of The 
Times predicts that the Argentine will 
become the “Greece of South America.” 
Germany has, it is said, succeeded in 
making the maintenance of neutrality 
vital to President Irigoyen and the 
Radical Party. Here, too, clerical in- 
fluence has, we are told, been cast in 
Germany’s favor. 

But the story is the same, take what 
country you will. A semi-official state- 
ment from Athens, for instance, de- 
clares that German propagandists are 
busily at work shaking the moral of 
Greece on exactly the Russian and Ital- 
ian lines. Spain, Norway, Sweden are 
also in the clutches of the octopus, al- 
though they vainly hope that the 
blessed word “neutrality” may prove 
their salvation. They forget the 
octopus never lets go its grip. 

An Inter-Allied Propaganda under 
the control of a Supreme Civil Coun- 
cil, directed with vision, is, we be- 
lieve, the true answer to the enemy 
challenge. It has already been far too 
long deferred. Its methods can only 
be settled by conjoint authority, and, 
obviously, lie outside the sphere of 
public discussion. In the same way, 
no doubt, its policy and practice at 
home are imperatively matters of do- 
mestic concern for each of the Allies. 
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It is not possible for one Ally to step 
between another and its armies or its 
people, and it is not, perhaps, unnat- 
ural that one and all should prefer to 
keep their own counsel, although this 
may be a source of weakness. 

One consideration, however, arises 
which is, in its application, common to 
all. It is the traditional method of the 
older diplomacy to surround itself, like 
the Veiled Prophet of Khorassan, in 
a web of mystery. It would, perhaps, 
be unfair to suggest any parallel be- 
tween its underlying motives and those 
which actuated Mokanna. The tradi- 
tion of secrecy has, however, through- 
out the War been enforced without dis- 
crimination. So far as military neces- 
sities prevail, it is, of course, inevita- 
ble, but it does not seem to possess 
the like cogency where we have to meet 
enemy civil action. All the Allies pos- 
sess the most wonderful exatples of 
enemy propaganda, and all, w2 believe, 
alike, with the single exception v2 Lhe 
United States, with its virile vision, 
hide them away in their archives as 
sacrosanct and not for vulgar eyes. 
We ourseives possess collections, scat- 
tered through many departments, and 
never co-ordinated, which would throw 
a flood of light upon Germany’s ma- 
neuvres. But the fiat has gone forth 
from the wiseacres who control these 
precious proofs of German guile, and 
publication is not to take place “until 
long after the end of the War.” They 
will then, no doubt, provide amusing 
reading for posterity, but posterity in- 
stead of smiling at Germany’s foolish- 
ness is more likely to form its own con- 
clusions as to the unwisdom of our 
neglect to use them at the time so that 
their influence could have been steri- 
lized and their mendacities held up to 
the ridicule and reprobation of the 
civilized world. It is argued tnat to 
give them publicity is to comply with 
the enemy’s wish and enhance their ef- 
fect. But is the Allied cause so poor 
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of justification that it need fear ex- 
ploded enemy teachings or preachings? 
We may not be able to compete on 
even terms in this orgy of infamy, but 
if it were pitilessly exposed in all its 
utter depravity we should at once in- 
flict a crowning moral defeat upon the 
enemy. 

A Cimmerian darkness is not the 
happiest atmosphere for a country at 
war. It can neither satisfy nor reas- 
sure. We have, Heaven knows, given 
our foes information enough and to 
spare. We have indulged in a car- 
nival of candor as to our national 
shortcomings. In a war of peoples it 
is, above all, vital, and at this, “the 
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fateful hour of mankind,” it is our 
sacred duty to preserve the national 
balance. At the Front our soldiers 
must be kept secure from being de- 
luded by those songs of victory which 
the enemy sing twice a day. At home 
our watchword should be “Trust the 
people.” This is not the moment for 
scolding and fault finding. The masses 
have given proofs and to spare of a 
high courage. They have shown them- 
selves strong to labor and to endure. 
The enemy will surely fail to shake 
their allegiance to the commonweal if 
we dispel the darkness by which it is 
being obscured. Darkness begets doubt, 
doubt despair. “Let there be light.” 
W. Morris Colles. 





LORD MORLEY’S MEMORIES. 


By Simm Henry Lucy. 


In his “Recollections” Lord Morley 
makes no reference to his maiden 
speech in the House of Commons. I 
happened to hear it, and across the 
waste of twenty-four years retain vivid 
memory of the scene. In accordance 
with the chivalrous custom of the 
House of Commons, he as a new mem- 
ber had choice of the moment when he 
desired to join in debate. He rose im- 
mediately after questions had been dis- 
posed of, and, contrary to its custom 
of an afternoon, the crowded House re- 
mained to hear the newcomer whose 
fame as a literary man preceded him. 
It happened that after the interval of 
a night, he followed Mr. Joseph Gillis 


Biggar, who had been in the primest . 


mood of his quaint unconscious humor. 
Fluent, self-possessed, never at a loss 
for a word, not particular as to its 
relevance, he chattered for a full half- 
hour. Next day came John Morley with 
his carefully prepared treatise couched 
in polished sentences gleaming from 
profound depths of thought. The 


House vigorously cheered when he 
rose and 


sat in silent sympathy 


as he struggled through his opening 
sentences. 

It was a striking contrast, not with- 
out a note of sadness, to think of Jo- 
seph Gillis saying nothing with easy 
fluency, and to look on at this embodi- 
ment of culture, this man teeming with 
great thoughts, this master of perfect 
literary style, standing with parched 
lips and strained eyes stumbling 
through recitation of his sedulously 
prepared essay. 

On his entry into Parliamentary life 
Mr. Morley was handicapped by two 
conditions ordinarily fatal to supreme 
success. He was in his forty-sixth 
year, a splendid age, the very prime of 
manhood, but, except in rare cases— 
Chamberlain’s was the most prominent 
—too far advanced in years for en- 
trance upon a term of apprenticeship 
in that complex, inscrutable assembly, 
the House of Commons. In addition, 
he had made a wide reputation outside 
the walls of Westminster, a thing in- 
teresting and attractive in itself, but 
not of a character to be maintained 
in the course of Parliamentary pro- 
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cedure. In course of time, by sheer 
force of character, he overcame these 
drawbacks, and took his place among 
debaters of the first rank. 

The position was slowly acquired. 
From the first he had in him the gift 
of ordered persuasive speech, but for 
some time he could not be induced to 
let himself go in its delivery. To his 
ascetic literary taste the looser style 
of expression more fitting when ad- 
dressing a public audience, was repel- 
lent. He found salvation in accidental 
circumstances. Called upon to ad- 
dress a Conference of Liberal delegates 
gathered at Leeds, contagion of their 
high spirits in anticipation of success 
at the coming General Election was 
communicated to the austere states- 
man on the platform. Cutting himself 
adrift from the trammels of notes pre- 
pared in the chilling atmosphere of his 
study, he talked to his enthusiastic 
audience in a frank, hearty manner 
which delighted them and probably as- 
tonished himself. 

The speech was a marked success not 
only with a representative audience, 
but with the wider circle that read a 
verbatim report in the newspapers. He 
never turned aside from the departure 
thus made ..” chance. It was as if a 
man floating on the water, by accident 
deprived of his life belt, discovered 
that he could swim very well without 
it. Mr. Morley never plunged into the 
stream of debate in the House of Com- 
mons with the boisterous joyousness 
displayed by Harcourt. But he im- 
proved session by session, maintaining 
his supremacy in the alien atmosphere 
of the House of Lords, whither he was, 
to the amazement of his friends, 
translated. 

Amazement is deepened when we 
learn that the change of scene and 
status was not the result of friendly 
action from outside, but was due to 
the initiative of the life-long Radical 
-and sometime scorner of the peerage 
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caste. With habitual frankness Lord 
Morley relates how, shortly after the 
death of Campbell-Bannerman, Mr. As- 
quith, entering his official room at the 
House of Commons, informed him of 
his call to the Premiership, and asked 
if he had any views as to his own 
place in the Ministry. “If you ap- 
prove,” was the unexpected reply, “I 
will stay at the India Office and go 
to the House of Lords.” “Why on 
earth should you go there?” asked the 
master of stately eloquence, startled 
into colloquialism. Mr. Morley ex- 
plained that he would better do his 
work, literary and political, “in the 
comparative leisure of the other place.” 
So it was settled. 

Seated on the red leather cushion of 
the House of Lords, in comforting con- 
tiguity to the bench of surpliced Arch- 
bishops and Bishops, Lord Morley may 
among his “Recollections” recall a dé- 
scription upon which he once ventured 
of the august body to which he has 
been recruited. It was, to the uproari- 
ous delight of his audience, embodied 
in a speech delivered at Manchester 
shortly after the Lords had by over- 
whelming majority thrown out Glad- 
stone’s second Home Rule Bill. “With 
the House of Lords,” said the Com- 
moner of those distant days, “you are 
dealing with a vast, overwhelming pre- 
ponderance, a huge dead weight of 
prejudice and passion, of bigotry, of 
party spirit, immovable by discussions, 
impenetrable to argument, beyond the 
reach of reason, to be driven from its 
hereditary and antiquated entrench- 
ments not by arguments or by reason, 
but by force.” 

Lord Morley’s “Recollections,” by 
chance published a few weeks after 
the admirable Life of Sir Charles Dilke 
was given to the world, cover much 
the same period of time. They supple- 
ment the Dilke memoir mainly in re- 
spect of the vicissitudes of the Home 
Rule question. Dilke and Chamberlain 
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in the early stage of their alliance 
were Home Rulers. Dilke remained 
so to the end, though his personal in- 
terest more directly lay in the field of 
foreign politics. Chamberlain became 
the bitterest and most powerful oppo- 
nent of his early creed. He marshaled 
and successfully led the Liberal revolt 
which destroyed Gladstone’s first Home 
Rule Bill. He became the mainstay cf 
the Unionist Party ranged under the 
titular leadership of Lord Salisbury, 
and thereafter, to the tragic close of 
his life, enjoyed the companionship and 
confidence of the class he, before find- 
ing salvation, denounced as those “who 
toil not, neither do they spin.” Faith- 
ful to the last, John Morley fought for 
Home Rule and more than any man 
except Gladstone preserved it from 
permanent wrecking. 

His personal relations with Parnell 
before the downfall of the Irish leader 
were habitually intimate. Parnell, 
who kept his own followers in the 
House of Commons at a distance they 
bitterly resented, unbosomed himself to 
the Englishman with rare frankness. 
I remember being in the lobby in the 
House of Commons late on a night 
shortly before the O’Shea divorce case 
came into court, when Parnell, mak- 
ing his first appearance at the sitting, 
crossed the floor with rapid footsteps. 
Seeing me, he stopped and conversed 
for a few minutes. When he resumed 
his passage to the Library, Dick Power, 
the Parnellite Whip, asked me if I 
could tell him whether his chief pro- 
posed to take part in the debate then 
going forward. Considering the inti- 
mate relations ordinarily subsisting be- 
tween a party leader in the House of 
Commons and his Chief Whip, this in- 
cident, trifling in itself, throws a flood 
of light upon Parnell’s treatment of his 
followers when in the plenitude of his 
power. 

During. Mr. .Morley’s first term of 
service at the Irish Office, and later 
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when he sat on the Front Opposition 
Bench, Parnell frequently visited him 
and conversed on current phases of the 
Irish Question. In violation of his 
vow never to break bread in the house 
of a Saxon, he even occasionally dined 
with him. One such occasion, it must 
have been the last, happened when Mr. 
Morley was staying at Brighton in the 
winter of 1890. As soon as his guest 
left, Mr. Morley made a note of their 
prolonged conversation. At that time 
the Unionist Government, buttressed 
by the adhesion of Chamberlain and 
Hartington, was tottering to a fall. So 
imminent was a General Election, and 
so certain of its result was Gladstone, 
optimistic to the last, that he, in con- 
suitation with Mr. Morley, occupied 
himself in drafting a Liberal Cabinet. 
Doubtless not without knowing Glad- 
stone’s feeling in the matter, Mr. Mor- 
ley “guilelessly,” as he says, asked 
Parnell would it be possible for him 
to accept the post of Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant? The Irish 
leader, without show of the amazement 
that would have filled the House of 
Commons had it known that such a 
dramatic turn of events was ever 
dreamed of, emphatically declined to 
consider the suggestion. A week later 
the co-respondent in the O’Shea di- 
vorce case was adjudged guilty by 
the court, and Parnell’s career as leader 
of a party that sometimes arbitrarily 
held the balance between British Lib- 
erals and Conservatives, finally closed. 

This idea of Irish home affairs being 
committed to the care and control of 
an Irishman was not new in Liberal 
circles. Whilst still a member of Glad- 
stone’s Ministry Chamberlain advocated 
it. In the spring of 1882, when the 
Government of Ireland had broken 
down in the hands of Forster, he wrote 
to the editor of the Pall Mall Gazette 
(Mr. Morley) : 


I wish you would openly advocate 
Shaw as Chief Secretary. It would be 
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an appeal to the electors to aid in the 
creation of a new policy, and they 
might rise to the occasion. If they did 
not, at least the English Government 
would be free from reproach, and 
would have tried to rule Ireland by 
the Irish. 


A quarter of a century after this let- 
ter was written, a convention of rep- 
resentative Irishmen was seated in 
Dublin endeavoring to give effect to 
Chamberlain’s dream. The Shaw re- 
ferred to was an Irish Home Rule 
member who, after Parnell was ousted 
from leadership of the Nationalists, for 
a short time attempted to fill his 
place. 

When Mr. Morley entered the House 
of Commons he was promptly taken by 
the hand of Chamberlain, who recog- 
nized in him a promising recruit to a 
party which at the time solely con- 
sisted of Dilke. Friendship, political 
and social, existed for some years. It 
was severed by the lack of docility on 
the part of Mr. Morley, which in simi- 
lar circumstances Chamberlain resented 
in Dilke. The member for Birming- 
ham was what, to Charles Dickens’s 
delight, by way of parting shot in an 
angry controversy about a fare, a cab- 
man called Forster, “a harbitry gent.” 
His ideal of a colleague and companion 
was realized in the case of Jesse Col- 
lings and Powell Williams, who were 
ready to follow his political divaga- 
tions whithersoever they led him. They 
applauded his “Unauthorized Pro- 
gram,” and faithfully followed his 
footsteps when they led him into so- 
ciety and the advocacy of principles of 
which that historic document was the 
scourge. In conversation on contro- 
versial topics he desired in an inter- 
locutor full measure of the ac- 
quiescence of Polonius in Hamlet’s 
company : 


Ham. Do you see yonder cloud 
that’s almost in shape of a camel? 
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Pol. By the mass, and ’tis like a 
camel indeed! 

Ham. Methinks it is like a weasel. 

Pol. It is backed like a weasel. 

Ham. Or like a whale. 

Pol. Very like a whale. 

Morley and Dilke, closely drawn to 
Chamberlain by bonds of personal af- 
fection, susceptible to his command- 
ing personality, were not of the breed 
of Polonius or Jesse Collings. When 
crisis was reached he accordingly, in 
letters curiously alike in tone, warned 
each of them that, howsoever reluct- 
antly, he must terminate the intimacy 
with which they had hitherto been 
favored above ordinary men. Towards 
the close of 1885 he was drifting apart 
from Gladstone and the majority of 
the Liberal Party on the question of 
Home Rule. Morley, faithful to con- 
victions at one time shared by his 
friend, went to his constituents and 
delivered a speech which committed 
him to some form of Home Rule. 
Chamberlain forthwith wrote: 


I do not blame you for holding your 
opinion. Possibly you are right and I 
am wrong. But do not let us attempt 
to blind ourselves to the fact that on 
the most important issue which has 
arisen since you were in Parliament 
we are working against each other, and 
not as allies. 


Regardless of this solemn warning of 
the consequences of his action, Morley 
went his heudstrong wav, accepting >f- 
fice under Gladstone, and playing a 
leading part in the desperate crusade 
under the Home Rule flag. In subse- 
quent relations Chamberlain modified 
something of the implacable attiinde 
assumed towards the rest of his col- 
leagues who stood by Gladstone. But 
he was never again friendly on the old 
terms of intimacy. 

After the General Election that made 
an end of Lord Salisbury’s brief ad- 
ministration—named by Chamberlain, 
in one of his happy phrases, “the Stop- 
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gay») Government”—it was evident that 
John Morley would be offered by 
Gladstone a post with Cabinet rank. 
How this expectation was realized is 

vividly related. Under date Sunday, 
, January 31, 1886, Lord Morley noted in 
his diary: 


Was writing an article peaceably at 
home when telegram arrived from Mr. 
G. asking me to call on him at Carlton 
House Terrace at two. I got there to 
the moment, and found him at his writ- 
ing table, with no sign of fuss or hurry. 
He had to make to me, he said, an im- 
portant proposition, and it was that I 
should accept the office of Irish Secre- 
tary. . . . In a pretty tense frame of 
mind I walked slowly down to the Ath- 
enzum, had some tea, finished my ar- 
ticle, noted down seven separate strong 
reasons against my fitness for the Irish 
Office, and went across to Mr. 
Gladstone. 


In the meanwhile, Mr. Morley had seen 
Chamberlain and communicated to him 
the great news. “For an instant he 
changed color, and no wonder. My 
going to Ireland was the sudden arrival 
of long-apprehended peril to a 
cherished private intimacy.” 

I happen to know something about 
that leading article penned midway in 
the career of John Morley, leading him 
on to high offices of State, a peerage, 
and the jealously exclusive Order of 
Merit. My personal relations with him 
were in one respect unique. For a time 
he was my editor. Subsequently I 
was, longo intervallo, his. Whilst he 
was in charge of the Pall Mall Gazette 
he did me the honor to invite me to 
contribute a series of weekly articles 
on doings at Westminster. When in 
this same momentous month, January, 
1886, I reluctantly obeyed a call to 
the editorship of the Daily News, I ob- 
tained his valuable assistance as writer 
of the leading article. He was en- 
gaged upon what proved to be his last 
when interrupted by the summons from 
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Gladstone. It is characteristic of him 
that, his world being suddenly changed, 
he looked in at his club, finished his 
article and dispatched it to the editor 
with intimation that nothing more in 
the journalistic line was to be expected 
from him. 

Particulars of Gladstone’s final re- 
tirement from the Premiership are re- 
lated with full frankness. It is not a 
pretty tale, amounting to the hustling 
off the boards of the commanding figure 
that had dominated the Parliamentary 
scene for more than half a century. 
With the defeat in 1894 of his second 
Home Rule Bill, Gladstone began to 
talk of retirement. His Cabinet col- 
leagues had, with well-concealed regret, 
heard of this before. This time. it 
really might be true. Its accomplish- 
ment was hastened by an incidental 
influence. Lord Spencer, First Lord of 
the Admiralty, submitted naval esti- 
mates for the coming year which the 
Premier declared to be grossly exces- 
sive. The majority of the Cabinet 
backed up the First Lord, who literally 
stood to his guns and his ships. His 
colleagues, including Mr. Morley, were 
perhaps more insistent in support of 
him since, as the Chief Secretary put 
it in a memorandum made at the time, 
“It would be against Mr. G.’s honor 
to remain at the head of the Govern- 
ment whilst the estimates of which he 
disapproved were’ actually being 
framed.” 

One evening at a time when it was 
secretly decided that Gladstone must 
go, the only question remaining being 
whether action should forthwith be 
taken or whether it should be delayed 
by a month, Mr. Morley, at his chief’s 
invitation, went to dine in Downing 
Street. “Mr. G.,” he notes, “not in 
his gay mood, but still perfectly cheer- 
ful and full of talk, only no flow.” 
After dinner, in the drawing room the 
Prime Minister sat down to a game of 
backgammon with his old friend and 
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faithful servitor, George Armistead. 
Mrs. Gladstone, seeing her opportunity, 
drew Mr. Morley aside and asked how 
things stood. “I told her that the reign 
was over, and that the only question 
was whether the abdication should be 
now or in February.” 

“What a curious scene,” the diarist 
muses; “the breaking to her that the 
pride and glory of her life was at last 
to face eclipse, that the curtain was 
falling on a grand drama of fame, 
power, acclamation, the rattle of the 
dice on the backgammon board and the 
laughter and chuckles of the two long- 
lived players sounding a_ strange 
running refrain.” 

The end, however, not 
Gladstone went to Biarritz, where he 
stayed for nearly a month. On Febru- 
ary 17, there was a Cabinet dinner 
which his colleagues, every one of 
whom had found opportunity of reach- 
ing Cabinet rank bestowed by his hand, 
hopefully attended. Now or never! 
But the old fox was not yet run to 
earth. “We ate our dinners expect- 
antly,” moans Mr. Morley; “the coffee 
found the oracle still dumb, and in 
good time a crestfallen flock departed.” 
Six days later there was another Coun- 
cil at which Gladstone casually re- 
marked that “when the Prorogation 
speech was settled the moment would 
have come to end his co-operation with 
the Cabinet.” More delay. It meant 
that the Premier intended to hold office 
throughout the session. “The words 
fell like ice on men’s hearts,” the 
chronicler records. “There was an in- 
stant’s hush, and we broke up in 
funereal groups.” 

But everything comes to the men who 
wait. A week later—what happened 
in the interval is not told—the last 
Cabinet of a series of unparalleled 
length attended by Gladstone was held. 
Lord Kimberley, as senior, was deputed 
to say words of farewell. Emotion 
Vout. IX No. 462. 


was yet. 
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overcame him, and his utterance was 
broken by tears. Harcourt, more suc- 
cessful in mastering his feelings, voiced 
the grief with which he “recognized 
that the congenial task of lightening 
his beloved chief’s toil was at an end.” 
Gladstone, who had sat composed and 
still as marble, closed the scene in an 
eloquent speech of four or five minutes, 
the sentences of the most moving ¢a- 
dence, the voice unbroken and serene, 
the words and tones low, grave and 
steady. Concluding in a tone hardly 
above a breath, but every accent heard, 
he said “God bless you all.” 

History repeats itself. Probably a 
diarist, eye and ear witness, will re- 
late for future generations particulars 
of the scene happening a year ago, in 
which another Liberal Prime Minister, 
long time regarded as indispensable, 
received a visit from his colleagues and 
straightway resumed his former status 
of a private member of the House of 
Commons. It is reasonable to suppose 
that the right honorable gentleman did 
not dismiss his morning callers with 
the benediction that, under analogous 
circumstances, fell from Gladstone’s 
lips. 

But though Gladstone, with his ha- 
bitual magnanimity, uttered no re- 
proach, he thoroughly understood the 
situation, and in his heart deeply re- 
sented it. Conversing with him four 
years later, Mr. Morley notes in his 
diary: “Mr. Gladstone talked much 
about his having been turned out by 
Spencer and Harcourt—turned out of 
the Cabinet.” 

A side-blow that assisted in bringing 
to a climax the fall of Lord Rose- 
bery’s Government in 1895 was dealt 
in connection with the proposal to yote 
£500 for a statue of Oliver Cromwell. 
The Irish Nationalists, under the tem- 
porary leadership of Justin McCarthy, 
rose in angry protest. Prolonged acrid 
debate followed. The Unionist Party, 
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perceiving opportunity of making an 
end of the Government, joined in the 
fray. It was evident that if the pro- 
posal were persisted in, this alliance 
would repeat earlier achievements on 
the same lines by defeating the Gov- 
ernment in the Division Lobby. In 
these circumstances, “I had,” Lord 
Morley writes, “the agreeable duty of 
withdrawing our vote on the specious 
ground that, in face of opposition so 
varied and apparently so hot, it no 
longer meant a really national recog- 
nition of the Protector’s grandeur.” 

News of this new danger besetting 
his former colleagues reached Glad- 
stone, one of a hundred of Sir Dorald 
Currie’s guests on board the Tantallon 
Castle on her historic voyage to Kiel 
for the opening of the canal which, in 
connection with surrendered Heligo- 
land, has played so important a part 
in the great war. The fact that his 
son Herbert, First Commissioner of 
Works, had charge of the project of 
erecting the statue, lent it special in- 
terest in his eyes. The more he thought 
of it, the more the subject possessed 
him. For fully a day he talked of 
nothing else. The topic came up when 
Viscount Peel, long-time honored 
Speaker of the House of Commons, 
came aboard the Tantallon Castle at 
Kiel, paying an afternoon call upon his 
illustrious father’s former colleague 
and his own old friend. 

“And what do you think we talked 
about?” Lord Peel asked me when he 
left the stateroom on deck, where for 
fully half an hour Gladstone had been 
fervently conversing with him. “Why, 
about Oliver Cromwell !” 

Lingering at the dinner table in the 
evening Gladstone, reverting to the 
subject, expressed surprise that the 
Government, having carried the vote 
on account of the statue through Com- 
mittee of Supply, should subsequently 
have abandoned the project. 
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“JT am not sure,” he added, “that, 
had I been in the House, I should have 
voted for the statue. I admit Crom- 
well to have been one of the biggest 
men who ever wielded power in this 
country. Though never actually King, 
no crowned monarch has exceeded the 
measure of his autocracy. The blot 
on his character I cannot forgive was 
the Irish massacres. The Irish mem- 
bers were fully justified in their oppo- 
sition, and I drink to the health of 
Justin McCarthy.” 

Which he forthwith did. 

On March 2 Gladstone went down 
to Windsor to tender his resignation. 
Assuming that, in accordance with cus- 
tom, the Queen would ask him for ad- 
vice as to his successor, he consulted 
Mr. Morley on the point. Morley named 
Lord Rosebery. “I shall advise Spen- 
cer,” Gladstone responded. Presumably 
advice was not sought, her Majesty 
losing no time in calling Lord Rosebery 
to the helm. On his return from 
Windsor, having kissed hands on his 
high appointment, the new Premier 
joined his colleagues at an official din- 
ner given by Kimberley in his capacity 
as Lord President. 

“The meal was not convivial,” Lord 
Morley reports. “We were out of a 
prolonged severe ordeal; and even 
those of us whose view of life was 
never to Jook back upon action that 
could not be revoked, may have mused 
over the chances of a future ordeal 
severer still.” 

The difficulty was Harcourt. When 
the Parliament of 1892 opened with 
Gladstone as Premier, Harcourt’s col- 
leagues had, Lord Morley testifies, 
“cherished every good feeling towards 
him.” As the senior, the most experi- 


enced, and, for Parliamentary pur- 
poses, the most competent of all the 
men sitting with him on the Treasury 
Bench, his succession in due course to 
the Premiership was naturaily expected 
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and in anticipation conceded. Now, 
when the contemplated hour had 
struck, they, fully recognizing the ob- 
vious disadvantage of a Premier not 
seated in the House of Commons, 
could not agree to take service under 
him. 

“How,” asks Lord Morley, “came 
such gifts, claims and work as his to 
miscarry just when the prospects of 
natural ambition were so promising? 
The short answer is that, though he 
was a large-hearted man, and a warm- 
hearted man, and a man of command- 
ing Parliamentary power, he was daily 
liable to moods that made him 
difficult.” 

So, as Gladstone had been dismissed, 
Harcourt was shunted. But his col- 
leagues in the Cabinet now had quite 
another man to deal with. Lord Mor- 
ley’s gloomy vaticinations of what 
should have been the joyous birthday 
dinner celebrating Lord Rosebery’s ac- 
cession to the Premiership were im- 
mediately and persistently realized. 
The new Chancellor of the Exchequer 
grumbled his way through the short 
chapter of Lord Rosebery’s Govern- 
ment. The Parliament was not to his 
mind, still less was the size of the 
majority ; he was not sustained by en- 
thusiasm for the main article of poli- 
tics; he missed old stable companions 
and did not take to all of the new. 
He varied continuous complaints with 
frequent threats of resignation. Meet- 
ing Lord Morley at a party at Brook 
House given by that peerless hostess, 
Lady Tweedmouth, to celebrate the 
opening of the session of 1895, I asked 
whether there was any truth in the 
recurrent rumor. 

“Well,” said the harassed Minister, 
with what for him was a rare burst 
of bitterness, “if Harcourt doesn’t 


resign very soon, the rest of us will.” 

Harcourt, who, amid the petty fric- 
tion of the time, had carried his epoch- 
yaking Budget of 1894, regarded these 
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rumors with grim humor. Talking to 
me in this same month of February, 
1895, he said with a big chuckle, “There 
is hardly a night when I go to bed 
in Downing Street that I am not called 
up by the representative of some news 
agency wanting to know if it is true 
I have resigned. It reminds me of 
Louis XVI when, after his flight from 
Paris, he was captured and interned at 
the Tuileries. Every night, soon after 
the poor man had turned into bed, the 
mob, suspicious of fresh escape, as- 
sembled before the palace windows and 
demanded to see him. The hapless 
King, yielding to necessity, got out of 
bed, slipped on his dressing gown, put 
on the nightcap of Liberty, and, pop- 
ping his head out of the window, cried, 
‘Me voici, citoyens.’ Whereupon the 
crowd went home content. So the 
news agency man comes to me in the 
dead of night to assure himself and 
his employers that I have not slipped 
out of Downing Street by the back 
docr. Meanwhile, me voici.” 

In these conditions, harassed in his 
inner councils, hampered by the dwin- 
dling smallness of his majority in the 
Commons, Lord Rosebery gallantly car- 
ried on till, on a June night in the 
same year, came joyful deliverance by 
the agency of a puff of cordite ignited 
by St. John Brodrick. 

Among the charms of a book that 
adds an important chapter to the his- 
tory of thirty years are a series of 
vignettes of colleagues and contem- 
poraries. George Meredith, Stuart 
Mill, Leslie Stephen, Spencer, Matthew 
Arnold, Chamberlain, Lord Acton, Ear] 
Spencer, Lord Rosebery, Mr. Arthur 
Balfour, and others unconsciously sat 
for their portraits. Much has been 
written since his Cromwellian days of 
Mr. Arthur Balfour. Lord Morley’s 
appreciation, though brief, is a master- 
piece unsurpassed. To Lord Spencer, 
with whom he was for some time 
leagued in the government of Ireland, 
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a statesman who fell short of attain- 
ing the highest distinction in public life 
open to a British citizen, he does full 
if tardy justice. 


No man of high social station or low 
was [he writes] ever more disinter- 
ested, more unselfish, more free from 
the defects incident to either patrician 
pride or plebeian vanity. Of no lead- 
ing man of that time could it be more 
truly said that he was the soul of 

he Cornhill Magazine, 
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honor or that the instinct of devotion 
to public duty was in his inmost fibre. 


Like the chest of drawers in the 
poet’s room described by Goldsmith, 
this passage “contrives a double debt 
to pay.” It portrays Lord Spencer to 
the life; it is with equal faithfulness 
applicable to the character of Lord 
Morley, habitually reserved, revealed 
under fuller light in these two portly 
volumes. 





THE SPY IN BLACK. 
By J. Storer Ciovston. 


PART II. 


A Few CHAPTERS BY THE EpITorR. 


III. On THE CLIFF. 


Gradually Mr. Burnett recovered his 
composure. His guest was so genial 
and friendly and appreciative of the 
scones and the currant cake that he 
began to upbraid himself for churlish- 
ness in allowing anything like a sus- 
picion of this pleasant gentleman to 
linger in his mind. There remained 
a persistent little shadow which he 
could not quite drive away, but he 
conscientiously tried his best. As for 
Mr. Taylor, there never was a jollier 
and yet a more thoughtful companion. 
He seemed to think of every mortal 
thing that the minister could possibly 
need for his journey. 

“Got your passport?’ he inquired. 

“Yes,” said the minister. “I am car- 
rying it in my breast pocket. It 
ought to be safe there.” 

“The safest place possible!” said 
Mr. Taylor cordially. “It’s all in 
order, I presume, eh?” 

Mr. Burnett took the passport out of 
his pocket and showed it to him. His 
guest closely examined the minister’s 
photograph which was attached, went 
through all the particulars carefully, 
and pronounced everything in order, 


as far as an ignorant outsider like 
himself could judge. 

“Of course,” he said, “I’m a business 
man, Mr. Burnett, and I can tell when 
a thing looks businesslike, though I 
know no more about what the author- 
ities require and why they ask for 
all these particulars than you do. It’s 
all red tape, I suppose.” 

As a further precaution he rec- 
ommended his host to slip a few letters 
and a receipted bill or two into his 
pocketbook, so that he would have a 
ready means of establishing his iden- 
tity if any difficulty arose. Mr. Bur- 
nett was somewhat surprised, but ac- 
cepted his guest’s word for it,-as a 
shrewd Lancashire lad, that these little 
tips are well worth taking. 

By this time the evening was fall- 
ing, and at length Mr. Taylor declared 
‘himself ready for the road. He had 
drunk four cups of tea, and hurried 
over none of them. For a moment Mr. 
Burnett half wondered if he had any 
reason for delaying their start, but im- 
mediately reproached himself for har- 
boring such a thought. Indeed, why 
should he think so? There seemed 
nothing whatever to be gained by 
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delay, with the dusk falling so fast 
and a long road ahead. 

The minister’s rug and umbrella 
and two leather bags were put into the 
car, he and Mr. Taylor got aboard, and 
off they went at last. Mr. Burnett had 
another glance at the chauffeur, and 
again was haunted by an odd sense of 
familiarity ; but once they had started, 
the view of his back in the gath- 
ering dusk suggested nothing more 
explicit. 

Presently they passed a corner, and 
the minister looked round uneasily. 

“What road are you taking?” he 
asked. 

“We're going to join the coast ruad 
from Berwick,” said Mr. Taylor. 

“Isn’t that rather roundabout?” 

Mr. Taylor laughed jovially. 

“My good James has his own ideas,” 
said he. “As a matter of fact, I fancy 
he knows the coast road and isn’t sure 
of the other. However, we needn’t 
worry about that. With a car iike 
this the difference in time will he a 
flea-bite !” 

He had provided the minister with 
another excellent cigar, and smoking 
in comfort behind a glass wind-screen, 
with the dim country slipping by and 
the first pale star faintly shining over- 
head, the pair fell into easy discourse. 
Mr. Taylor was a remarkably sympa- 
thetic talker, the minister found. He 
kept the conversation entirely on his 
companion’s affairs, putting innumer- 
able questions as to his habits and 
way of life, and indeed his whole his- 
tory, and exhibiting a flattering in- 
terest in his answers. Mr. Burnett 
said to himself at last with a smile 
that this inquiring gentleman would 
soon know as much about him as he 


knew himself. 

Once or twice the minister won- 
dered how fast they were really going. 
They did not seem to him to be achiev- 
ing any very extraordinary speed, but 
possibly that was only because the big 
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car ran so easily. In fact, when he 
once questioned his companion, Mr. 
Taylor assured him that actually was 
the explanation. It was thus pretty 
dark when they struck the coast road, 
and it grew ever darker as they ran 
northward through a bare, treeless 
country, with the cliff edge never far 
away and the North Sea glimmering 
beyond. 

They had reached an absolutely 
lonely stretch of road that hugged the 
shore closely when the car suddenly 
stopped. 

“Hallo!” 
“what’s up?” 

The chauffeur half-turned round 
and said in a low voice: 

“Did you see that light, sir?’ 

“Which light?” 

The chauffeur pointed to the dark 
stretch of turf between them and the 
edge of the cliffs. 

“Just there, sir. I saw it flash for 
a second. I got a glimpse of some one 
moving too, sir.” 

Mr. Taylor became intensely excited. 

“A spy signaling!’ he exclaimed. 

“Looks like it, sir,” said the chauf- 
feur. 

Mr. Taylor turned to the minister 
with an eager, resolute air. 

“Our duty’s clear, Mr. Burnett,” 
said he. “As loyal subjects of King 
George—God bless him !—we’ve got to 
have a look into this!” 

With that he jumped out and stood 
by the open door, evidently expecting 
the minister to follow. For a moment 
Mr. Burnett hesitated. A vague sense 
that all was not well suddenly affected 
him. “Do not go!” something seemed 
to say to him. And yet as a man and 
a loyal subject how could he possibly 
decline to assist in an effort to foil the 
King’s enemies? Reluctantly he de 
scended from the car, and once he was 
on the road, Mr. Taylor gave him no 
time for further debate. 

“Come on!” he whispered eagerly; 


exclaimed Mr. Taylor, 
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and then turning to the chauffeur, 
“come along too, James!” 

Close by there was a gate in the 
fence, and they all three went through 
this and quietly crossed the short 
stretch of grass between the road and 
the cliffs, Mr. Taylor and the minister 
walking in front and the chauffeur fol- 
lowing close at their heels. Now that 
the car was silent, they could hear the 
soft lapping of the water at the cliff 
foot, but that and the fall of their feet 
on the short crisp turf were the only 
sounds. 

Mr. Burnett peered hard into the 
darkness, but he could see absolutely 
nothing. All at once he realized that 
they were getting very close to the 
brink, and that if there were any one 
in front they would certainly be sil- 
houetted against the sky. There could 
not possibly be any use in going far- 
ther; why then did they continue to 
advance? At that a clear and terri- 
fying instinct of danger seized him. 
He turned round sharply, and uttered 
one loud ringing cry. 

He was looking straight into the 
chauffeur’s face, and it seemed as 
though he were looking into his own, 
distorted by murderous intention. 
Above it the man’s hand was already 
raised. It descended, and the min- 
ister fell on the turf with a gasp. 
He knew no more of that night’s 
adventure. 


IV. Mr. DRUMMOND’S VISITOR. 


Upon a secluded road in the quiet 
suburb of Trinity stood the residence 
of Mr. Robert Drummond. It was a 
neat, unpretentious little villa graced 
by a number of trees and a clinging 
Virginia creeper, and Mr. Drummond 
was a neat, unpretentious little gentle- 
man, graced by a number of virtues, 
and a devoted Mrs. Drummond. From 
the upper windows of his house you 
could catch a glimpse of the castled 
and templed hills of Edinburgh on the 
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one side, and the shining Forth and 
green coasts of Fife on the other. The 
Forth, in fact, was close at hand, and 
of late Mr. Drummond had _ been 
greatly entertained by observing 
many interesting movements upon its 
waters. 

He had looked forward to exhibiting 
and expounding these features to his 
friend Mr. Burnett, and felt consid- 
erably disappointed when upon the 
morning of the day when the minister 
should have come, a telegram arrived 
instead. It ran: 

Unavoidably prevented from com- 
ing to stay with you. Shall explain 
later. Many regrets. Don’t trouble 
reply. Leaving home immediately. 

Burnett. 

As Mr. Drummond studied this tele- 
gram he began to feel not only disap- 
pointed but a trifle critical. 

“Alec Burnett must have come into 
a fortune!” he said to himself. “Six 
words—the whole of threepence— 
wasted in telling me not to reply! As 
if I’d be spending my money on any- 
thing so foolish. I never saw such 
extravagance!” 

On the following morning Mr. Drum- 
mond was as usual up betimes. He 
had retired a year or two before from 
a responsible position in an insurance 
office, but he still retained his active 
business habits, and by eight o’clock 
every morning of the summer was out 
and busy in his garden. It still wanted 
ten minutes to eight, and he was just 
buttoning up his waistcoat when he 
heard the front door bell ring. A min- 
ute or two later the maid announced 
that Mr. Topham was desirous of seeing 
Mr. Drummond immediately. 

“Mr. Topham?” he asked. 

“He’s a Navy Officer, sir,” said the 
maid. 

Vaguely perturbed, Mr. Drummond 
hurried downstairs, and found in his 
study a purposeful-looking young man, 
with the two zigzag stripes on his 
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sleeves of a lieutenant in the Royal 
Naval Reserve. 

“Mr. Drummond?” he inquired. 

“The same,” said Mr. Drummond, 
firmly yet cautiously. 

“You expected a visit from a Mr. 
Burnett yesterday, I believe?” 

“J had been expecting him till I got 


his wire.” 
“His wire!’ exclaimed Lieutenant 
Topham. “Did he telegraph to you?” 


“Yes; he said he couldn’t come.” 

“May I see that telegram ?” 

Caution had always been Mr. Drum- 
mond’s most valuable asset. 

“Tg it important?” he inquired. 

“Extremely,” said the lieutenant, a 
trifle brusquely. 

Mr. Drummond went to his desk 
and handed him the telegram. He 
could see Topham’s eyebrows rise as 
he read it. 

“Thank you,” he said when he had 
finished. ‘May I keep it?” 

Without waiting for permission, he 
put it in his pocket, and with a grave 
air said— 

“I am afraid I have rather serious 
news to give you about Mr. Burnett.” 

“Dear me!” cried Mr. Drummond. 
“It’s not mental trouble, I hope? That 
was a queer wire he sent me!” 

“He didn’t send you that wire,” said 
Lieutenant Topham. 

“What!” exclaimed Mr. Drummond. 
“Really—you don’t say so? Then who 
did?” 

“That’s what we've got to find out.” 

The lieutenant glanced at the door, 
and added— 

“I think we had better come a little 
farther away from the door.” 

They moved to the farther end of the 
room and sat down. 

“Mr. Burnett has been knocked on 
the head and then nearly drowned,” 
said the lieutenant. 

Mr. Drummond cried aloud in horror. 
Topham made a warning gesture. 
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“This is not to be talked about at 
present,” he said in a guarded voice. 
“The facts simply are that I’m in com- 
mand of a patrol boat, and last night 
we were off the Berwickshire coast 
when we found your friend in the 
water with a bad wound in his head 
and a piece of cord tied round his feet.” 

“You mean someone had tried to 
murder him?” cried Mr. Drummond. 

“It looked - rather like it,” said 
Topham drily. 

“And him a minister, too!’ gasped 
Mr. Drummond. 

“So we found later.” 

“But you’d surely tell that from his 
clothes !” 

“He had no clothes when we found 
him.” 

“No clothes 
mean——” 

“We took him straight back to the 
base,” continued the lieutenant quickly, 
“and finally he came round and was 
able to talk a little. Then we learned 
his name and heard of you, and Cap- 
tain Blacklock asked me to run up and 
let you know he was safe, and also 
get you to check one or two of his 
statements. Mr. Burnett is naturally 
a little light-headed at present.” 

Mr. Drummond was a persistent 
gentleman. 

“But do you mean you found him 
with no clothes on right out at sea?” 

“No; close under the cliffs.” 

“Did you see him fall into the 
water?” 

“We heard a cry, and picked him up 
shortly afterwards,” said the lieuten- 
ant, rather evasively, Mr. Drummond 
thought. “However, the main thing is 
that he will recover all right. You can 
rest assured he is being well looked 
after.” 

“T’d like to know more about this,” 
said Mr. Drummond with an air of 
determination. 

“So would we,” said Topham drily, 
“and I’d just like to ask you one or 


on! Then do you 
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two questions, if I may. Mr. Burnett 
was on his way to the Windy Islands, 
I believe?” 
“He was. He had got all his papers 
and everything ready to start tonight.” 
“You feel sure of that?” 
“He wrote and told me so himself.” 
Lieutenant Topham nodded in silence. 
Then he inquired— 
“Do you know a Mr. Taylor?” 
“Taylor? I know a John 


” 





Tay- 





lo 

“Who comes from Lancashire and 
keeps a motor car?” 

“No,” said Mr. Drummond, “I don’t 
know that one. Why?’ 

“Then you didn’t send a long tele- 
gram to Mr. Burnett yesterday telling 
him that Mr. Taylor would call for 
him in his motor car and drive him 
to your house?” ; 

“Certainly not!’ cried Mr. Drum- 
mond indignantly. “I never sent a 
long telegram to anyone in my life. 
I tell you I don’t know anything about 
this Mr. Taylor or his motor car. If 


Mr. Burnett told you that, he’s light-— 


headed indeed !” 

“Those are merely the 
Captain Blacklock asked me to put,” 
said the lieutenant soothingly. 

“Ts he the officer in command of the 
base?” demanded Mr. Drummond a 
little fiercely. 

“No,” said Topham briefly; “Com- 
mander Blacklock is an _ officer on 
special service at present.” 

“Commander !” exclaimed Mr. Drum- 
mond with a menacing sniff. “But you 
just called him Captain.” 

“Commanders get the courtesy title 
of Captain,” explained the lieutenant, 
rising as he spoke. “Thank you very 
much, Mr. Drummond. There’s only 
one thing more I’d like to say ? 

“Ay, but there are several things 
I'd like to say!” said Mr. Drummond 
very firmly. “I want to know what’s 


questions 





the meaning of this ‘outrage to my 
friend. 


What’s your theory?” 
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Before the war Lieutenant Topham 
had been an officer in a passenger liner 
but he had already acquired in great 
perfection the real Navy mask 

“It seems rather mysterious,” he re- 
plied—in a most unsuitably light and 
indifferent tone, Mr. Drummond 
considered. 

“But surely you have some ideas!” 

The Lieutenant shook his head. 

“We'll probably get to the bottom 
of it sooner or later.” 

“A good deal later than sooner, I’m 
afraid,’ said Mr. Drummond _ se- 
verely. “You’ve informed the police, I 
presume.” 

“The affair is not in my hands, Mr. 
Drummond.” 

“Then whose hands is it in?” 

“I have not been consulted on that 
point.” 

Ever since the war broke out Mr. 
Drummond’s' views concerning the 
Navy had been in a state of painful 
flux. Sometimes he felt a genuine 
pride as a taxpayer in having provided 
himself ‘with such an efficient and he- 
roic service; at other times he sadly 
suspected that his money had _ been 
wasted, and used to urge upon all 
his acquaintance the strong opinion 
that the Navy should really “do 
something’—and he quick about it, 
too! 

Lieutenant Topham depressed him 
greatly. There seemed such an ex- 
traordinary lack of intelligent interest 
about the fellow. How differently 
Nelson would have replied! 

“Well, there’s one thing I absolutely 
insist upon getting at the bottom of,” 
he said resolutely. “I am accused of 
sending a long telegram to Mr. Bur- 
nett about a Mr. Taylor. Now I want 
to know the meaning of that!’ 

Lieutenant Topham smiled, but his 
smile, instead of soothing, merely 
provoked the indignant householder. 

“Neither you nor Mr. Burnett are 


accused of sending telegrams. We 
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only know that you received them.” 

“Then who sent them, I’d like to 
know?” 

“That, no doubt, will appear in time 
I must get back now, Mr. Drummond ; 
but I must first ask you not to mention 
a word to anyone of this—in the 
meantime anyhow.” 

The householder looked considerably 
taken aback. He had anticipated mak- 
ing a very pleasant sensation among 
his friends. 

“TI—er—of course shall use great 
discretion * he began. 

Lieutenant Topham shook his head. 

“I am directed to ask you to tell 
nobody.” 

“Of course Mrs. Drummond 

“Not even Mrs. Drummond.” 

- “But this is really very high-handed, 
sir! Mr. Burnett is a very old friend 
of mine——” 

The Lieutenant came a step nearer to 
him, and said very earnestly and 
persuasively— 

“You have an 
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opportunity, Mr. 
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Drummond, of doing a service to your 
country by keeping absolute silence. We 
can trust you to do that for England, 
surely ?” 

“For Great Britain,’ corrected Mr. 
Drummond, who was a member of a 
society for propagating bagpipe music 
and of another for commemorating 
Bannockburn,—‘“well, yes, if you put it 
like that—oh, certainly, certainly. Yes, 
you can trust me, Mr. Topham. But— 
er—what am I to say to Mrs. 
Drummond about your visit?’ 

“Say that I was sent to ask you to 
keep your lights obscured,” suggested 
the lieutenant with a smile. 

“Capital!” said the householder. I’ve 
warned her several times about the 
pantry window. That will kill two 
birds with one stone!” 

“Good morning, sir. Thank you very 
much,” said the lieutenant. 

Mr. Drummond was left in a very: 
divided state of mind regarding the 
Navy’s competence, Mr. Burnett’s 
sanity, and his own judgment. 


(To be continued.) 





MODERN DIPLOMACY.* 


The days in which we live are, in 
more than one sense, critical. It is a 
testing time for nations, for individ- 
uals, for established institutions, and 
not least for preconceived ideas. Great 
traditions, great achievements, even 
great and acknowledged services will 
avail little to mitigate the severity of 
the judgment, except in so far as these 
things afford a presumption of high 
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efficiency in the present, and of definite 
promise for the future. 

In this general scrutiny the methods 
and machinery of Diplomacy cannot 
hope to escape. There is a general dis- 
position to affirm, and in some quar- 
ters to believe, that “Diplomacy,” as 
hitherto practised and understood, is 
largely responsible for the _ great 
tragedy which for three years or more 
has filled the world-stage. Whether 
that grave charge can or cannot be 
substantiated is a question which need 
not for the moment be discussed. Other 
critics, more reflective and _ better 
trained, push the responsibility one 
stage further back. They attribute the 
present catastrophe less to the conduct 
of international affairs than to the 
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fact that affairs should be interna- 
tional. The ultimate genesis of the 
world conflict of today is sought, and 
by some inquirers is found, in the rela- 
tively recent development of the ex- 
isting European polity—a polity based 
upon the recognition of the rights of a 
large number of nation-states, entirely 
independent and nominally co-equal. 
The two attributions, as will be seen 
presently, are not really so wide apart. 
Both may be regarded as slightly 
academic. 

There is, however, another point of 
more immediate and practical signifi- 
eance. It is safe to assume that the 
present war and the peace by which it 
is concluded will mark an exceedingly 
important epoch in the history of di- 
plomacy. The young democracies, and 
the more advanced parties in the older 
democracies, obviously will not be con- 
tent to leave the ordering of interna- 
tional relations to the high priests of 
the diplomatic mysteries. They are de- 
termined to control foreign no less than 
domestic policy. Whether such control 
is likely to conduce to the maintenance 
of peace is a question on which there 
may legitimately be a difference of 
opinion. One thing, however, is cer- 
tain: the leaders of the New Democ- 
racy are not likely to be deterred from 
the attempt by any diffidence as te 
their competence for the task they es- 
say. It is not denied that they may 
in the future make mistakes, but in 
their opinion those mistakes are likely 
to be fewer, more venial and less dis- 
astrous in their consequences, than the 
blunders perpetrated in the past by 
trained diplomatists, by crowned heads 
and by uncrowred capitalists. What- 
ever may be thought of these confident 
anticipations, and of the implied criti- 
cism of the existing system, there can 
be little doubt that an attempt will, in 
the near future, be made to ‘“democ- 
ratize” foreign policy, to devise new 
machinery for the control of the Chan- 
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celleries, and to transfer to elected as- 
semblies, or to committees selected 
from and immediately responsible to 
them, functions which have hitherto 
been deemed to belong to the execu- 
tive rather than to the legislative side 
of government. If, however, the at- 
tempt is not to issue in disaster, swift 
and irretrievable, there is one condi- 
tion precedent, the importance of which 
will not by any reasonable person be 
denied: those who essay the task of 
controlling foreign policy must equip 
themselves by patient and assiduous 
study both of the science of Politics 
and of the art of Diplomacy. It may, 
indeed, be objected that it is super- 
fluous to acquire the rules of the game, 
since the new diplomatists do not mean 
to play the same game or to play it ac- 
cording to the old rules. But they can- 
not avoid the pitfalls unless they know 
their location, nor amend rules which 
they have not mastered. The new 
school of diplomacy should, therefore, 
be not less grateful than the old for 
the initiation of a series of contribu- 
tions to International Law and Diplo- 
macy, under the editorial control of 
Prof. Oppenheim of Cambridge. The 
first instalment of the new enterprise 
consists of “A Guide to Diplomatic 
Practice,” from the pen of Sir Ernest 
Satow, himself a diplomatist of high 
distinction and wide experience. 

The literature of the subject, in Eng- 
lish, has hitherto been singularly. 
though characteristically, meagre. 
France, for reasons easily intelligible, 
is, on the contrary, exceptionally af- 
fluent. There is, for example, nothing 
in English at all comparable to the 
series of diplomatic dispatches which 
the French Government has published 
in a series of admirably edited vol- 
umes—“Recueil des Instructions don- 
nees aux Ambassadeurs et Ministres de 
France.” The student of English me- 
dizval history is indeed fortunate in 
the possession of the great collection 
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of Chronicles issued under the exgis 
of the Master of the Rolls. From Roger 
of Hoveden and Walter of Coventry, 
for example, you may learn all that 
anyone can reasonably want to know of 
the foreign policy of the early Plantag- 
enets. The historian of the sixteenth 
century is provided with the “Calendar 
of State Papers” to assist his re- 
searches into the diplomacy of Henry 
VII, of Wolsey, or of Queen Elizabeth. 
No such facilities exist for the study of 
the seventeenth century, or the eight- 
eenth or nineteenth centuries. The his- 
torian of these periods must seek his 
materials in manuscript either at the 
Record Office or the Foreign Office, but 
without a special permit he can obtain 
access to the Foreign Office Papers only 
down to 1887, and with a permit only 
down to 1860, a date, as Prof. Firth 
Las lately argued, quite arbitrarily 
selected.* For the actual texts of 
nineteenth century treaties recourse 
may be had to the collection of Sir Ed- 
ward Hertslet, and for the period ac- 
tually covered (1814-1891) it would be 
impossible to better that collection. For 
the rest, there are the stray volumes of 
the Historical Mannscripts Com- 
mission, the annual volumes of British 
and Foreign State Papers, and the 
Parliamentary Papers. But the latter 
lack consecutiveness, and are very care- 
fully edited. At every turn the serious 
students of English diplomacy are dis- 
couraged and baffled, while the people 
who look up to them are not fed. It is 
small wonder, therefore, that the gov- 
erning masses in this country should 
be less well equipped for the intelligent 
discussion of questions of foreign policy 
than most of their continental neigh- 
bors, or that, in the circumstances, 
they should hitherto have betrayed 
little curiosity as to oversea affairs. 

There are, however, indications that 
this indifference is coming to an end. 
The outbreak of a great war has 

*Presidential address to the Royal Historical 
Society. 
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stimulated interest in the history and 
methods of diplomacy as nothing else 
could have done, with the result that 
the shelves in our libraries devoted to 
European History and Diplomacy are 
rapidly filling up. Among works on 
this subject recently published there 
are several, besides Sir E. Satow’s 
book, which seem to demand particu- 
lar attention—Mr. D. J. Hill’s “His- 
tory of Diplomacy in the International 
Development of Europe,” Mr. Coleman 
Phillipson’s “Termination of War and 
Treaties of Peace,” and a little volume 
of essays by competent American 
historians. 

On behalf of Sir E. Satow’s work the 
claim is made by its editor that “it is 
unique with regard to the method of 
treatment of the subject, as well as 
the selection of the topics discussed” ; 
and, so far as English literature is 
concerned, the claim cannot be con- 
tested. Its intention and scope are pre- 
cisely indicated by the title “A Guide 
to Diplomatic Practice.” The first 
volume may be regarded primarily as 
a textbook for practical diplomatists. 
It deals in detail with the machinery 
of diplomacy; the constitution and 
functions of the Ministry for Foreign 
Affairs; the language of diplomatic in- 
tercourse and forms of documents; 
credentials; the selection, position, im- 
munities and classification of diplo- 
matic agents; the reception and ter- 
mination of a mission, and so forth. 
The treatment is, however, far less for- 
bidding than such a bare enumeration 
would suggest. Apart from _ special 
chapters devoted to such topics as pre- 
cedence among States, titles and prece- 
dence among sovereigns, maritime hon- 
ors, and “counsels to diplomatists,” the 
more technical topics are treated with a 
wealth of historical illustration which 
renders them hardly less attractive to 
the historical student than to the 
budding diplomatist. 

This is even more strikingly the case 
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in the second volume, which deals with 
congresses and conferences, treaties 
and other’ international compacts, 
“good offices” and mediation. Here, 
too, the method is analytical rather 
than historical, but the subject-matter 
is presented in a form which will make 
the book an exceedingly valuable, if 
not an indispensable, adjunct to the 
study of European history during the 
last three centuries. For erudition, 
conspicuous and profound, has not con- 
verted Sir E. Satow into a Dry-as-dust ; 
and he combines weight of learning 
with .a skill in exposition which will 
gain for his words an audience far 
beyond the circles of professed 
diplomatists. 

Mr. Coleman Phillipson’s work, as 
its title suggests, is more limited in 
scope and more strictly legal in form. 
Part of the ground covered by it is 
common to him and to Sir E. Satow, 
but the treatment is widely different. 
Mr. Phillipson will appeal more defi- 
nitely to the international lawyer, less 
conspicuously to the historical student. 
The latter will, indeed, welcome the 
collection of the texts of the princi- 
pal treaties of the nineteenth century ; 
and these texts occupy a considerable 
proportion of the book. The rest deals 
with two main topics: (a) the termi- 
nation of war, either by reciprocal in- 
termission of hostilities, or by conquest 
and subjugation ; and (b) with Treaties 
of Peace—armistice conventions, the 
interposition of third parties, the con- 
stitution and procedure of peace con- 
ferences, preliminaries of peace, peace 
negotiations, and the treaty of peace. 
Through all the mazes of these topics 
Mr. Phillipson will be found to be a 
pre-eminently trustworthy guide. 

Mr. Hill, like Sir E. Satow, 
won distinction both as a scholar and 
as a diplomatist, but his work is 
planned on Jines quite distinct from 
those followed by either of the other 
authors mentioned. As is clearly im- 
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plied in the title, his book is historical 
rather than juridical. A history of di- 
plomacy, as the author justly insists, 
properly includes “not only an account 
of the progress of international inter- 
course, but an exposition of the mo- 
tives by which it has been inspired and 
the results which it has accomplished.” 
More even than that—it must include 
also “a consideration of the genesis of 
the entire international system and of 
its progress through the progressive 
stages of its development.” 

What is the scientific terminus a quo 
of such an inquiry? “It is customary,” 
writes Mr. Hill, “to regard the Congress 
and Peace of Westphalia as the start- 
ing point of European diplomacy, but 
this is principally due to the fact that 
so little has been known of earlier dip- 
lomatic activity.’ That may be so. 
But the customary practice has some- 
thing, as will be argued presently, to 
recommend it. Moreover, it is worthy 
of notice that Mr. Hill sets out to write 
a history ‘of diplomacy in the interna- 
tional development of Europe. It is, 
therefore, pertinent to inquire where 
the international development begins? 
Can it begin before the development of 
the nation-state? By implication Mr. 
Hill answers this question with an em- 
phatic affirmative. The first of his three 
substantial volumes starts with an 
analysis of the condition of Europe un- 
der the Roman Empire; it carries us 
on to the revival of the Empire in the 
West, to the dismemberment of the 
Carolingian Empire and to the Holy 
Roman Empire of medieval times. Mr. 
Hill then traces the conflict of the Em- 
pire and the Papacy, and so brings us 
to the development of Italian diplo- 
macy. The real genesis of modern di- 
plomacy he finds (1, 359) in the city- 
state system of medizval Italy. 


A little world by itself whose com- 
ponent parts were numerous, feeble and 
hostile, Italy soon created an organ- 
ism to take the place which the Em- 
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pire had left vacant. To know the 
intentions of one’s neighbor, to defeat 
his hostile designs, to form alliances 
with his enemies, to steal away his 
friencs and prevent his union with 
others, became matters of the highest 
public interest. . . . The system long 
in use by Venice was now applied by 
every Italian State... but Venice 
continued to be the school and touch- 
stone of ambassadors. 


From the development of Italian 
Diplomacy, Mr. Hill passes to the rise 
of national monarchies, and thence to 
the formation of modern states. With 
the expulsion of the English from 
France, the absorption of the feudal 
duchies, the overthrow of Charles the 
Bold of Burgundy, and the unification 
of France under Louis XI and Charles 
VIII, we reach by general consent the 
dawn of the modern era. May not this 
be regarded as the true terminus a quo 
for a history of European diplomacy, 
for the study of international relations? 
Mr. Hill repudiates the suggestion with 
scorn (II, vi, vii): 


The essence of diplomacy does not lie 
in the character of its organs or its 
forms of procedure. Intrinsically it is 
an appeal to ideas and principles 
rather than to force, and may assume 
a great variety of specific embodiments. 

. What is to be said of the Italian 
cities winning their local liberties from 
the greatest emperors of the Middle 
Ages by means of their leagues and al- 
liances? And what of the Republic 
of Venice, in particular, situated be- 
tween powers of overwhelming magni- 
tude, yet not only maintaining from 
the beginning its virtual independ- 
ence but acquiring by its com- 
pacts a vast colonial dominion from 
the spoils of the Eastern Empire? If 
these were not feats of diplomacy, in 
what age shall we expect to find them? 

. The importance of that period- 
both for the international development 
of Europe and for the part played in it 
by diplomacy cannot be overestimated. 
In it were elaborated and set in mo- 
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tion ideas and influences that have 
never ceased to affect the destinies of 
Europe. 

All this is, in one sense, true to the 
verge of truism. But it. is true only if 
we are prepared to give to the terms 
“diplomacy” and “international” a 
somewhat elastic and non-technical 
connotation. The question as to the 
proper and precise connotation of those 
terms is one which must presently en- 
gage attention. Well before the end 
of the second volume, which closes with 
the Treaties of Westphalia (1648), we 
are launched upon the period when 
those terms may, beyond dispute, be 
appropriately employed. But to that 
period we shall revert. 

To his third volume, published in 
1914, Mr. Hill gives a sub-title: “The 
Diplomacy of the Age of Absolutism.” 
He prefaces the volume by a statement 
(111, v) which seems strangely self- 
contradictory, though somewhat char- 
acteristic of the author. 

“Men,” he writes, “had sought refuge 
from anarchy by establishing the su- 
premacy of the State and concentrat- 
ing power in the hands of a few. We 
behold entire nations moving en masse 
in directions not determined by their 
needs or their individual desires, nor 
yet in view of their well-being, but by 
the command of one man who—for rea- 
sons of his own, for which he had to 
give no account—acted as he saw fit. 

. . Yet it is impossible to explain 
this period in terms of individual ac- 
tion . . . it was the thought and feel- 
ing of the time that made monarchy 
absolute.” 


Precisely. Power was committed to a 
ruler, virtually dictatorial, in order, 
on the one hand, to rescue the adoles- 
cent nation-state from feudal anarchy, 
and on the other to achieve territorial 
readjustments which, if not “deter- 
mined by national needs,” or conceived 
in the national interests, were dis- 
tinctly so regarded by the mass of the 


nation. M. Albert Sorel cannot be de- 
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scribed as an adulator of absolutism, 
but what says he of that traditional 
foreign policy of which the absolute 
monarchs of France were conspicuous 
exponents? 


La politique francaise avait ete des- 
sinee par le geographie: l’instinct na- 
tional la suggera avant que la raison 
d’etat la conseillat. Elle se fonde sur 
un fait: l’empire de Charlemagne. Le 
point de depart de ce grand proces qui 
occupe toute l’histoire de France c’est 
Vinsoluble litige da la succession de 
l’Empereur. . . . A mesure que le 
temps s’eloigne l’image du grand Em- 
pereur s’eleve et prend des proportions 
colossales. De Philippe-Auguste a Na- 
poleon elle plane sur Vhistoire de 
France. 


This is the truly philosophical view 
of a great ‘historical tradition; but M. 
Sorel does little more than re-echo 
the language of Richelieu himself: 


Le but de mon ministere a ete de 
rendre a la Gaule les frontieres que lui 
a destinees la Nature, de rendre aux 
Gaulois un roi gaulois, de confondre la 
Gaule avec la France, et partout ou 
fut l’ancienne Gaule d’y retablir la 
nouvelle. 


It is perfectly true that the time came 
when Louis XIV, in the vain pursuit of 
dynastic ambitions, transgressed the 
limits suggested by geography, and de- 
parted from the policy hallowed by 
tradition; but it is mere prejudice to 
ignore the fact that, up to a point, the 
policy of the absolute monarchy was 
not one whit less national than that 
pursued by the statesmen of the First 
or the Third Republic. The doctrine 
of “Les Limites naturelles,” the idea 
that the national frontiers of France 
were marked by the Rhine, the Alps, 
and the Pyrenees, has profoundly and 
continuously influenced the diplomacy 
of France, whether the agents of that 
diplomacy received their instructions 
from a Bourbon, from a Buonaparte, or 
from a servant of the Republic. A par- 
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liamentary minister is not necessarily 
a more -faithful interpreter of the na- 
tional will than an “absolute” monarch, 
as an historian like Mr. Hill ought to 
have perceived. Alsace and Lorraine 
were acquired for France at the zenith 
of the Bourbon monarchy. Did the 
First or the Second Republic ever show 
the least disposition to restore those 
provinces? The United Provinces, un- 
der the Dutch Republic, pursued their 
colonial ambitions with at least as 
much eagerness as Spain under Charles 
V or Philip II. Dynastic motives do 
not account for national policy con- 
sistently pursued under varying politi- 
cal conditions. But we need not go 
abroad to find illustrations of so ob- 
vious a truth. No country in Europe 
has been less influenced, in its for- 
eign policy, by the individual desires 
of an absolute monarch than Great 
Britain; yet no country has pursued 
certain ends with greater persistence 
or more undeviating consistency. 

Mr. Hill’s argument would seem, 
therefore, to be somewhat vitiated by a 
prejudice, not to be expected in a 
philosophical historian, against the “en- 
lightened despots” of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. Yet the point 
must not be pressed against him too 
far; nor does the defect, if such it be, 
seriously detract from the value of a 
work which is conceived on original 
lines and is executed, in the main, with 
conspicuous skill. His erudition is 
undeniable, his style lucid and attrac- 
tive, while the general treatment of 
an important theme is full without 
being prolix, and scholarly without 
being dull. The method and plan 
which he has chosen to ‘adopt raise, 
however, a large question of historical 
principle which demands further dis- 
cussion. Before proceeding to that 
discussion, we may glance briefly at the 
contents of the remaining books in the 
list affixed to this article. 

Sir Walter Phillimore’s book, very 
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recently published, deserves a much 
more detailed examination than is pos- 
sible within the assigned limits of this 
article. It aims at two objects: on 
the one hand to provide an historical 
analysis of the principal Treaties of 
Peace concluded in Europe during the 
last three centuries; and, on the other, 
to offer certain suggestions as to the 
best means of preventing war in fu- 
ture, and for humanizing and regulat- 
ing the conduct of wars when they do 
occur. Both objects are very success- 
fully achieved. Sir Walter Phillimore 
begins by laying down with great lu- 
cidity the main conditions which must 
be fulfilled by any Peace which shall 
be at once just, and lasting and ef- 
fective. He also points out the rea- 
sons which have militated against the 
permanence of Peace Treaties in the 
recent past. The short life of many 
Treaties has been due partly to the 
deliberate evasion or postponement of 
points of controversy, as, for instance, 
the terms of the cession of Alsace to 
France in 1648; sometimes to lack of 
precise geographical or topographical 
knowledge on the part of draftsmen, as 
in regard to the Anglo-French boun- 
daries in North America in 1748; or 
again to the careless employment of 
vague terms and conditional phrases. 
Having thus cleared the ground, Sir 
Walter proceeds, by a careful and de- 
tailed review, to deduce the principal 
lessons to be learned from the Trea- 
ties concluded by the several European 
Powers from the Treaties of West- 
phalia down to the Treaty of 
Berlin. He adds a_ useful chapter 
on extra-European Treaties, laying e3- 
pecial stress upon certain features of 
the Treaty of Portsmouth (1905); an- 
other upon Treaties concerning the 
. Laws of War; and a third upon the 
conditions under which and the times 
at which Treaties can be properly and 
lawfully denounced. It is, however, 
to the concluding chapter, containing 
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detailed suggestions as to the terms 
of the Peace Treaty which shall con- 
clude the present war that his readers 
will turn with the most eager curiosity. 
It is impossible to examine in detail 
the fifteen points elaborated by our 
author; it must suffice to say that 
the treatment is eminently reasonable 
and judicious, and that the opinions 
expressed and the suggestions made 
deserve and will doubtless receive very 
careful study and attention. 

The last book on our list differs 
widely, alike in method and scope, from 
the rest. It consists of four papers 
read by eminent American historians 
at the annual meeting of the Ameri- 
ean Historical Association held at 
Cincinnati during the closing days of 
1916. The first three essays deal with 
the great Peace Congresses of the nine- 
teenth century. In a fourth Mr. Cool- 
idge deals with the “Claimants to Con- 
stantinople,’ and discusses that well- 
nigh insoluble problem with lucidity 
and good sense. The other essays form 
a valuable historical pendant to the 
juridical works already noticed, and 
for that reason I take this opportunity 
of calling the attention of English 
scholars to their timely publication. Mr. 
Hazen’s note—it hardly reaches the 
compass of an essay—on the Congress 
of Vienna is suggestive and illuminat- 
ing; Mr. Thayer’s account of the Con- 
gress of Paris is not less suggestive, 
somewhat more substantial, and de- 
cidedly more controversial. In dealing 
with the Congress of Berlin, Mr. Lord 
reveals strongly pro-Russian sympa- 
thies. The Russo-Turkish war of 1877, 
he declares, “might fairly be called 
the most just and necessary war un- 
dertaken in Europe in the nineteenth 
eentury”; and he quotes with approval 
the dictum of an English writer, that 
“the Treaty of San Stephano was the 
wisest measure ever prepared for the 
pacification of the Balkan Peninsula.” 
It is not, however, easy to understand 
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what exactly he means by the expres- 
sion of his regret that “analogous ar- 
rangements for the western half of 
the peninsula were not concluded by 
the Powers.” But we must not be be- 
guiled into detailed criticism of an 
essay full of interesting though 
disputable propositions. 

The main purpose which inspires 
these pages is a different one. It is 
to consider how far the recent publi- 
eation of such works as those which 
have been briefly noticed in the pre- 
ceding paragraphs may be held to be- 
token an awakening interest, on the 
part of the English public, in the ma- 
chinery and methods of diplomacy, and 
in the problems with the solution of 
which diplomacy is concerned. The 
interest, if awakened, is unquestion- 
ably recent and tardy. Yet one point 
should not be ignored. Diplomacy, as 
now understood, is itself a relatively 
new development; international rela- 
tions are, in an historic sense, a thing 
of yesterday. The word “diplomacy” 
is said to have been first employed, 
in its modern signification, by Ed- 
mund Burke towards the end of the 
eighteenth century. The system itself 
—‘a uniform system based upon gen- 
erally recognized rules and directed by 
a diplomatic hierarchy having a fixed 
international status’—was finally es- 
tablished, according to Prof. Alison 
Phillips, “only at the Congresses of 
Vienna (1815) and _ Aix-la-Chapelle 
(1818).* Even if we accept the wider 
definition or description preferred and 
adopted by Mr. Hill, and take “diplo- 
macy” to be synonymous with interna- 
tional relations, it ‘s difficult to as- 
sign its genesis to a period earlier than 
the close of the fifteenth century. Be- 
fore that time we look in vain for the 
nation-states between whom mutual re- 
lations were possible. Not until then 
did Europe really begin to emancipate 


**Encyclopeedia Britannica’’ (11th edition), 
Art. ‘‘Diplomacy.”’ 
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itself from the grip of the legacy be- 
queathed to it by the world-Empire of 
Rome. The Roman Empire had iong 
since passed away, but for a thousand 
years after its passing Europe contin- 
ued to be dominated by the institu- 
tions which arose out of its ashes. The 
Empire of the Ciesars bequeathed to 
the world three legacies: the idea of 
a World-State, the idea of a Catholic 
‘Yhurech, and a system of land-tenure 
which ultimately developed into one of 
the most powerful principles of gov- 
ernment and society which has ever 
impressed itself upon mankind—the re- 
lation of lordship and vassaldom, a po- 
litical, social and personal nexus based 
upon the tenure and cultivation of land. 
The Holy Catholic Church, the Holy 
Roman Empire, the feudal system— 
these are the institutions, the ideas 
and principles which dominated Euro- 
pean society from the overthrow of 
the Cresarean Empire down to the new 
birth of learning and the Protestant 
Reformation. 

The system reared upon these foun- 
dations never extended in its integrity 
beyond the continent of Europe. Eng- 
land, in this as in other respects, always 
occupied an exceptional position. Even 
a Saxon king claimed to be “alterius 
orbis imperator”; many archbishops of 
Canterbury were in effect “alterius 
orbis Pape”; while feudalism, though 
fully developed in the hands of the 
Norman lawyers into a coherent system 
of land tenure, was firmly repudiated 
alike by the Norman and the Angevin 
kings, as a method of government. Eng- 
land, therefore, stood from the first 
outside the unified and unifying influ- 
ence which, throughout the Middle 
Ages, moulded the life and decided the 
destinies of her continental neighbors. 
To this, among other reasons, must be 
attributed the precocious sense of na- 
tionality and national unity which, in 
the view of foreign commentators upon 
English institutions, was the most char- 
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acteristic and differentiating feature 
of medizval England. The people of 
this country attained nationhood at 
least three centuries before the people 
of any other country in Western Eu- 
rope. One of the nation-states of mod- 
ern Europe may, therefore, be descried 
as far back as the early years of the 
thirteenth century. But, as it takes 
two people to make a quarrel, so it 
seems to demand at least two nations 
to render possible an “international” 
system. So long as the Empire and the 
Papacy retained any real political ef- 
fectiveness, the modern states-system 
could be nothing more than embryonic. 

By the end of the fifteenth century, 
however, the nationality principle was 
making rapid progress in two of the 
great states of Western Europe. The 
expulsion of the English from France, 
after a contest which, originating in a 
quarrel primarily commercial though 
ostensibly dynastic, had more and more 
definitely assumed a national charac- 
ter; the expulsion of the Moors from 
Spain after a secular crusade in which 
gradually the Spanish nation had been 
born—these events, substantially  si- 
multaneous, announced to Europe the 
passing of the unified system of the 
Middle Ages, and the advent of a new 
era, distinguished by the emergence of 
a number of nation-states, and by the 
recognition of their complete independ- 
ence. The new era dawned at the end 
of the fifteenth or the beginning of the 
sixteenth century; the process was not 
completed until neariy the end of the 
nineteenth. Not until the decade 1870- 
1880 was continental Europe exhaus- 
tively parceled out among independent 
states, based for the most part upon 
the recognition of the nationality prin- 
ciple. France, Spain and the United 
Provinces were the product of the six- 
teenth century; Austria, as distin- 
guished from the Holy Roman Empire, 
of the seventeenth; Russia and Prus- 
sia emerged clearly in the early years 
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of the eighteenth century. But Bel- 
gium as a nation-state dates only from 
1880; Greece from the same time; 
Germany and Italy were not finally 
unified until 1870; while the Balkan 
States, Roumania, Serbia, Bulgaria and 
Montenegro, were gradually emanci- 
pated from the dominion of the 
Ottoman Empire between 1859 and 
1878. 

The object of this catalogic, though 
far from exhaustive, summary is to 
suggest that Europe, regarded as a 
congeries of independent nation-states, 
is the resultant of an evolutionary proc- 
ess of relatively recent date. Inci- 
dentally, it is worthy of remark that 
the process has incurred the odium of 
critics who approach the subject from 
widely different standpoints. Dr. 
Barry and Mr. Lowes Dickinson come 
curiously close together alike in their 
condemnation of the existing polity 
and in their analysis of its genesis. In 
his fascinating little book “The World’s 
Debate,” Dr. Barry writes (p. 17): 
“The thing which at Munster and Os- 
nabruck stereotyped itself in the 
world’s history was a world’s catas- 
trophe—the break-up of Christendom.” 
“In the great and tragic history of 
Europe there is,” writes Mr. Dickin- 
son in “The European Anarchy” (p. 9), 
“a turning point that marks the defeat 
of the ideal of a world-order and the 
definite acceptance of international an- 
archy. That turning point is the emer- 
gence of the sovereign state at the end 
of the fifteenth century.” There is, of 
course, a sense in which the proposi- 
tions advanced by Dr. Barry and Mr. 
Dickinson are indisputably true. It is 
equally true that in this new order of 
things modern diplomacy had its gene- 
sis. The Middle Ages were well accus- 
tomed to the coming and going of spe- 
cial envoys on special missions, but a 
permanent embassy in a foreign state 
was a thing unknown until after the 
middle of the fifteenth century; and 
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only very gradually was the diplomatic 
system, as we know it, defined and 
elaborated. England, as might have 
been expected, was exceptionally slow 
in adopting the new machinery. 
Hardly had the old landmarks disap- 
peared and the new  states-system 
emerged, when men set themselves to 
devise a new machinery for the reg- 
ulation of international intercourse. 
Hobbes, in “The Leviathan,” conceives 
of society, in a pre-contractual condi- 
tion, as chaotic; every man’s hand was 
against every man’s, and consequently 
the life of man was “nasty, brutish and 
short.” To Hugo Grotius the Euro- 
pean polity presented an appearance 
equally chaotic. Oppressed by the re- 
cent memory of the civil wars in 
France and Germany and the bloody 
contest between his own country and 
Spain, and confronted by the desola- 
tion and misery wrought by the Thirty 
Years’ War, Grotius might well think 
that the break-up of the medizval uni- 
ties had dissolved Europe in perpetual 
anarchy. He sought a remedy in the 
promulgation of a system of Interna- 
tional Law. For him, as for Hobbes, 
a contract was the condition precedent 
to stability and peace. Henry IV, or 
perhaps his great minister Sully, sought 
a remedy in the establishment of a 
federal Europe; William Penn sug- 
gested the setting up of an interna- 
tional tribunal of arbitration (1693) ; 
while, at the close of the wars of Louis 
XIV, a French divine, the Abbe de St. 
Pierre, published an elaborate “Projet 
de traite pour rendre la paix perpet- 
uelle entre les souverains chretiens” 
(1713).* Kant published his famous 
essay on “Perpetual Peace” in 1795; 
and nine years later the crowned mys- 
tic, the Tsar Alexander I, sent his 
friend Nikolai Nikolaievich Novosiltsov 
on a special mission to England to lay 
before Pitt the Tsar’s scheme for the 


*An English translation of the first two 
volumes of this interesting work was pub- 
lished in 1714. 
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reconstitution of the European polity 
on the lines of a great Christian re- 
public. The ideas then adumbrated 
afterwards took practical shape in the 
Holy Alliance of 1815. 

This brief reference to a remarkable 
succession of “peace projects” will suf- 
ficiently indicate the dissatisfaction 
with which the existing polity was 
regarded alike by thinkers and by prac- 
tical politicians. But diplomacy was 
not, as is too frequently assumed, the 
cause of the prevailing “anarchy”; it 
was the consequence of it. Nay more, 
it was an attempt to mitigate the in- 
conveniences which resulted from the 
dissolution of the medizval unities. Yet 
from the first it was regarded with sus- 
picion. “An ambassador,” according to 
the jocose definition of Sir Henry Wot- 
ton, “is an honest man sent to lie 
abroad for the good of his country.” 
If for “good” we might read “destruc- 
tion,” the definition would command 
wide and serious acceptance among a 
large number of latterday pacifists. 

Diplomacy, and particularly ‘secret 
diplomacy,” has come in for hard 
knocks of late. It would be impossible 
within the prescribed limits of this ar- 
ticle to attempt any vindication of its 
methods, or to estimate the results of 
its activities, even were the materials 
available. For reasons already indi- 
eated, the materials are not available, 
nor, unless the legal custodians of our 
State Papers can be induced to offer 
more generous opportunities to respon- 
sible students of recent history, are 
they likely to be. In the absence of 
materials the prosecution and the de- 
fense are alike at a disadvantage 
Something may be learned from me- 
moirs, biographical or autobiographical, 
such as those of Sir Robert Morier, Sir 
Horace Rumbold, Lord Redesdale, and 
Lord Lyons; but much of the evidence 
derived from such sources is neces- 
sarily er parte, and accusation and 
apology must, therefore, be based 
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largely upon conjecture. 
it is permissible, in the absence of any 
possibility of definite proof, to hazard 
a conjecture, it would be in the di- 
rection that “diplomacy” has done in- 
finitely more to preserve peace and to 
retard war than many of its more vo- 
ciferous critics would be disposed to 
allow. Lord Cromer once confessed 
that what he most feared, during his 
reign in Egypt. 

was not deliberate action taken by the 
diplomacy of any nation, but rather the 
occurrence of some chance incident 
which would excite a whirlwind of na- 
tional passion, and which, being pos- 
sibly manipulated by some skilful jour- 
nalist who would focus on one point 
all the latent hysteria in France or 
England, would createa situation inca- 
pable of being controlled by diplomacy.* 
Lord Cromer may not have been in a 
position of complete detachment as a 
critic, but few men were better qual- 
ified to form a judgment, and none 
was more honest in expressing a judg- 
ment when formed. Diplomacy was, in 
his view, the handmaid of peace; war 
the confession of failure. It is true 
that recent revelations have lent color 
to the views popularized by Mr. Nor- 
man Angell as to the mischievous mach- 
inations of “war-lords and diplomats” ; 
but the depravity of individuals does 
not involve the condemnation of a sys- 
tem. “Diplomacy” may be blameless, 
though the diplomatist be guilty. In 
any case, if the argument attempted in 
the foregoing pages be sound, diplo- 
macy is the necessary concomitant of 
that states-system which has character- 
ized and dominated the European polity 
for the last four hundred years. Is 
that system destined to pass and to 
give place to a new order? and, if so, 
on what lines is the reconstruction of 
Europe likely to take place? Are we 
to look to a revival of the cecumenical 


*Political and Literary Essays’’ (Second 
Series), p. 290. 
*The Quarterly Review. 
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order of the Middle Ages, to the reali- 
zation of Dante’s dream of a world- 
state under a world-emperor? Such 
was unquestionably the vision which 
floated before the eyes of some of the 
most gifted sons of Germany when the 
German people, with their Kaiser at 
their head, plunged the world into the 
cataclysm of war. “The world,” said 
Prof. Karl Lamprecht in August, 1914, 
“will be healed by being Germanized.” 
The omens today do not seem favorable 
to this solution of the problem. 

Must we, then, look for a solution to 
some modification of the schemes 
which, ever since the modern states- 
system emerged, have from time to 
time been devised to afford some soft- 
ening of the asperities, some escape 
from the recurrent catastrophes which 
quickly revealed themselves as inher- 
ent in the new order? Shall we, like 
Dr. C. W. Eliot, the venerable and — 
venerated ex-president of Harvard, 
look to the realization of the scheme 
which, in one form or another, com- 
mended itself to the political idealism 
of Henri IV, to the piety and benevo- 
lence of the Abbe de St. Pierre, to the 
calm and detached reason of Immanuel 
Kant? Is security and stability to be 
found in the establishment of a League 
of Nations, equipped with a complete 
apparatus of super-national federal- 
ism? These are large questions; they 
are naturally suggested by a review, 
however summary, of the history of 
European diplomacy, and they are 
likely to force themselves with ever- 
increasing insistence upon a_ world 
which for some years has been face to 
face with all the hitherto unimaginable 
horrors of modern warfare. It is im- 
possible, however, even to attempt an 
answer in the concluding sentences of 
this article. It must, for the pres- 
ent, suffice to have indicated the genesis 
of the problem by which Europe and 
the world are today confronted. 

J. A. R. Marriott. 
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When Joseph Vance stood outside his 
house in Cheyne Row and heard again 
the long silent music of his dead wife’s 
piano, each note seemed to say “that 
the end of it all was Death. There 
is no life but dies, no love but ceases, 
no sun but shall some day grow cold 
and be left an ash in dark space. I 
stood and watched the dropping red 
sail of the boat, and my heart pleaded 
with the music for a respite. But the 
music only said it again, if possible 
more beautifully, all it had _ said 
before... .” 

Death came, suddenly and unex- 
pectedly, to William De Morgan—he 
whose pen had so often vividly pic- 
tured the last scene of life, some- 
times dramatically, ofttimes with pa- 
thos. Only seven weeks before he 
died I spent an afternoon with him 
at 127 Church Street, Chelsea, little 
thinking it was the last time we 
should ever meet. He was then in 
the best of health and spirits, and cer- 
tainly had no premonition of impend- 
ing death, for he several times, when 
alluding to his future plans, used the 
expression “after the war is over.” 
Particularly he applied the words to 
the autobiography he intended to write 
and which now, alas! we shall never 
see: it would have been of intense in- 
terest to those who care for the his- 
tory of life in London and its ever- 
changing conditions, social and topo- 
graphical, for De Morgan, after relat- 
ing his early days in Gower Street, 
University College and St. John’s 
Wood, would have passed on to the 
full and storied life he spent amid ar- 
tistic pursuits in Fitzroy Square and 
Chelsea. But, “while the war con- 
tinued,” he expected to be occupied 
fully with another lengthy novel, of 
which he had written a considerable 
portion. This work is, of course, left 


unfinished; he told me it was a com- 
bination and utilization of several sto- 
ries he had commenced and thrown 
aside in busier years.* 

During this last visit also he talked 
more fully and wistfully than ever be- 
fore of those dear old days of the 
middle of the last century—mid-Vic- 
torian days—in which we were both 
so much interested, he by actual knowl- 
edge and many links of personal mem- 
ories, I merely by the vicarious aid of 
early friends and associations and later 
literary interests. In converse De Mor- 
gan was ever regretfully reminiscent of 
the days and fashions of his youth, and 
the same note runs through nearly all 
his books. There is a passage in his 
last novel, When Ghost Meets Ghost, 
which exactly illustrates this attitude, 
expressed in his own whimsical way :— 


For these were the days of crino- 
lines; of hair in cabbage-nets, packed 
round rubber inflations; of what may 
be called proto-croquet, with hoops so 
large that no one ever failed to get 
through, except you and me; the days 
when Ah che la morte was the last new 
tune, and Landseer and Mulready the 
last words in Art. They were the days 
when there had been but one Great 
Exhibition-—think of it!—and the Brit 
ish Fleet could still get under canvas. 
We, being an old fogy, would so much 
like to go back to those days—to think 
of daguerrotypes as a stupendous tri- 
wmph of science, balloons as indigenous 
to Cremorne, and table-turning as a 
nine days’ wonder; in a word, to feel 
our biceps with satisfaction in an 
‘epoch when wheels went slow, folk 
played tunes, and nobody had appendi- 
citis. But we can’t! 

However, it is those very days into 
which the story looks back and sees 
this girl with the golden hair, who has 
been waiting in that rainbow-glory fifty 


*I understand this novel has been com- 
pleted by Mrs. De Morgan from notes left 
pd 9 author, and that it will be published 
shortly. 
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years ago... . She comes out on 
the terrace through the high middle- 
window that opens on it, and now she 
stands in the blinding gleam, shading 
her eyes with her hand. It is late in 
July, and one may listen for a black- 
bird’s note in vain. That song in the 
ash that drips a diamond-shower on the 
soaked lawn, whenever the wind 
breathes, may still be a thrush; his 
last song, perhaps, about his second 
family, before he retires for the sea- 
son. The year we thought would last 
us out so well, for all we wished to 
do in it, will fail us at our need, and 
we shall find that the Summer we 
thought was Spring’s success will be 
Autumn, much too soon, as usual. Over 
half a century of years have passed since 
then, and each has played off its trick 
upon us. Each Spring has said to us: 
—‘Now is your time for life. Live!” 
and each Summer has jilted us and left 
us to be consoled by Autumn, a Job’s 
comforter who only says :—‘“Make the 
best of me while you can, for close 
upon my heels is Winter.” 


He could touch with romance even 
the lamplighter of his youth :— 


An early lamplighter—for this was 
in September, 1853—passed along the 
street with a ladder, dropping stars as 
he went. There are no lamplighters 
now, no real ones that run up ladders. 

. They were cold stars, almost 
green, that this lamplighter dropped; 
but this was because the sun had left 
a flood of orange gold behind it... . 


But De Morgan was no prejudiced 
praiser of past times to the exclusion 
of the claims and advantages of mo- 
dernity. He was deeply interested in 
all questions of the day, in the fran- 
chise for women, in modern science, 
and particularly in aviation, which he 
was studying intently during the last 
months of his life. He asked me if I 
knew of any aviator he could meet 
and resolve various points which he de- 
sired to elucidate in connection with 
this subject. He was much affected 
by the war, and its many distractions 
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made it difficult for him to work with 
his former facility. From various let- 
ters to me I take these characteristic 
sentences :— 


November, 1914. I see I have never 
thanked you for wishing me mhrot d* 
—only in such a world ought one not 
to wish annihilation? 

May I suspend ail engagements until 
our nervous systems can be at rest? 
I will pay you a visit with real pleas- 
ure after the Zeppelin raid has come 
oft. 

June, 1916. I am just hoping my 
efforts to get towards finis in the book 
I am on will produce a result, and I 
find the only time I succeed in writing 
is the afternoon. . . The War has 
paralyzed my inventive powers, or such 
as are left of them, and I can’t get 
ahead. We may see better days soon— 
let us hope for them. 

November, 1916. I shall be here on 
Thursday next, and shall not send the 
book—-to compel you to come for it. 
I shall be glad of a chat. You are 
right in saying I never go out—I don’t, 
and shau’t till the Allies are in Berlin. 
I may be eighty then, as things seem 
now! I was seventy-seven two days 
ago!!! 

William Frend De Morgan was born 
on November 16th, 1839, at 69 Gower 
Street. His father, Augustus De Mor- 
gan, Professor of Mathematics at Uni- 
versity College, was an able and schol- 
arly man, author of many scientific 
works; and his mother, Sophia Eliza 
Frend (daughter of William Frend, ex- 
pelled from Cambridge University in 
1787 for heretical opinions), was the 
author of From Matter to Spirit and a 
memoir of her husband, so the future 
novelist had an inheritance of culture 
and science. 

In 1844 the family moved to No. 7 
Camden Street. As a small child Wil- 
liam De Morgan remembered going 
with his mother to see her friend, Lady 
Byron, the poet’s widow, at Ford- 
hook, Ealing, and one of his cher- 

*Birthday wishes. 
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ished possessions was a fragment of a 
letter from Lady Byron to Mrs. De 
Morgan containing words to this ef- 
fect: “I am certain your little boy 
will in the years to come be a man 
among men.” An apt prophecy. At 
the age of ten he was sent to Uni- 
versity College School, and at sixteen 
he entered the college, remaining there 
for three years. In 1858 the family 
moved to 41 Chalcot Villas, Adelaide 
Road (now known as 91 Adelaide 
Road). An allusion to this period of 
his life, in St. John’s Wood, will be 
found at the beginning of Chapter IV 
of When Ghost Meets Ghost. This, too, 
was the period when he began to 
study art at Carey’s School in Streat- 
ham Street, Bloomsbury; he entered 
the Royal Academy Schools in 1859. 

In 1864 he commenced work 
as an artist in stained glass, occupy- 
ing rooms in London Street and Graf- 
ton Street, both near Tottenham Court 
Road, and finally at 40 Fitzroy Square. 
This is the house, haunted by “the 
lady with the black spots” and those 
monstrous area cats, that he describes 
in Alice-for-Short, changing the locality 
to Soho. Charles Heath is an auto- 
portrait of the author himself at the 
time in question. In a letter, Decem- 
ber, 1912, to me, he said :-— 


I was at 40 Fitzroy Square making 
stained glass somewhere in the latest 
sixties. I transcribed the house into 
Alice-for-Short, but calied it Soho. At 
No. 38 (as I recollect) was Abraham? 
Ward,* a very fine old boy with a 
white beard, who engraved on copper 
—real line engraving on copper! .. . 
I fancy I saw James Ward’s great Bull 
picture at his house. None of the 
other names you mention were known 
to me in my time. . . . All my knowl- 
edge ends in 1872 when I came to 
Chelsea. It’s very funny! But I 

*George Raphael. Ward, son of James 
Ward, R.A., and father of Mrs. E. M. Ward, 
and grandfather of Sir Leslie Ward (‘‘Spy’’). 


He lived at No. 31, Fitzroy Square for many 
years, 
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find I am already forgetting the con- 
tents of my own books. Let me know 
Mrs. Ward’s’. correction of my 
recollections 


Continuing the subject, he wrote :— 


I wonder what made me translate 
George Raphael into Abraham! I 
think the patriarchal beard must have 
had something to do with it. I used 
to meet him at odd moments, and was 
certainly in his house once or twice— 
may be more, but how can one tell at 
the end of forty years? But for all 
the forty years I remember the old 
gentleman quite vividly—indeed his 
striking appearance made that certain 
—and I individualize my visit when I 
saw the Bull. I should immensely en- 
joy an identification chat with Mrs. E. 
M. Ward about our corner of the 
Square, but must ask for it in the 
Spring when I come back from Italy. 
I am much oppressed at present with 
a book I have to finish before 
I go. It is funny to me to think that 
Fitzroy Square was over five years 
t’other side of halfway back to my 
baby recollections of Fordhook—say 
1845-1870-1912, very rough figures. 


I took Mr. De Morgan to see Mrs. 
EK. M. Ward a few months later, and 
they had a great exchange of reminis- 
cences of old days in the Square. De 
Morgan had a wonderful power of re- 
viving in his books the London of his 
youth, particularly this district of Fitz- 
roy Square and Tottenham Court Road, 
which had hitherto lacked a special 
novelist of its own. I don’t think Dick- 
ens mentions the Square—a curious 
fact, if true, for there are not many 
important streets or squares that Lon- 
don’s greatest novelist does not allude 
to somewhere; but Thackeray, of 
course, in The Newcomes, introduces 
Fitzroy Square at the time when it 
was a noted quarter for artists. In 
addition to the Wards, here lived Sir 
Charles Eastlake at No. 7; S. A. Hart, 
R. A., at No. 36; Sir William Ross, 
R. A., at No. 38; Ford Madox Brown 
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(in the house described by Thack- 
eray) ; Maclise (in Russell Place), and 
many others. 

As stated above, it was in 1872, after 
setting the roof of 40 Fitzroy Square 
on fire and burning it off, by dabbling 
in pottery firing, that De Morgan 
moved to 30 Cheyne Row, Chelsea, 
where, a few doors off, he had Car- 
lyle for a neighbor. Here he com- 
menced his famous ceramic and lustre- 
ware work, which attracted consider- 
able attention in artistic circles. It 
was, in particular, much admired by 
Holman Hunt, who compared it to the 
best periods of Italian ware in the 
same craft. The works* were moved 
to Merton Abbey in 1882, and, again, to 
near Wandsworth Bridge in 1887. 

In 1888 William De Morgan married 
Miss Evelyn Pickering (daughter of 
Mr. P. A. Pickering, Q. C.), who is an 
artist of distinctive originality ; and he 
and his wife remained consistently 
faithful to Chelsea as a dwelling place. 
For many years they occupied No. 1 
The Vale, that former picturesque re- 
treat off the King’s Road. Here they 
lived till driven forth by force majeure. 
The story goes that De Morgan was 
the last tenant to leave the doomed 
houses, and that he gave a large vale 
party to his friends when the house- 
breakers were actually at their ruth- 
less work of demolition of his home. 
He had the Sentiment for Place in a 
marked degree. He once said to me, 
apropos of Fordhook, Ealing, where 
Henry Fielding and Lady Byron had 
lived: “What a good thing it would be 
if everyone who leaves a house were 
to seal up a short account of it in a 
bottle and bury it in the foundations!” 

No. 127 Church Street, Chelsea, was 
his last home, and having given up his 
lustre-ware factory in 1905, he com- 
menced, at the mature age of sixty-six, 
the second famous phase of his life, his 

*De Morgan worked in an old building 


called Orange House, now the site of the 
Roman Catholic Church in Cheyne Row. 
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literary career. He has related: “I 
suppose I had the capacity for writing 
lying dormant in me. . . . I had a few 
hours’ leisure, and I was curious to 
see whether I could write in the form 
of fiction. . . . I wrote the first two 
chapters of Joseph Vance, just to see 
what I could do, but I was so little 
impressed with the result that I put 
the manuscript away and forgot it.” 
It is to Mrs. De Morgan that we owe 
the completion of the story. She came 
across the forgotten fragment of man- 
uscript in a desk of her husband’s, and 
having read it said, “You ought to 
go on with this.” The result was that 
the story was finished, and Joseph 
Vance published in 1906. | 

Although this “Autobiography” is 
not, of course, that of the author him- 
self, it contains much autobiographical 
matter (like his other books) in the 
way of personal memories and experi- 
ences; both Chelsea and Florence, 
where De Morgan had a residence at 
one time, are used as a background 
for the story. 

Alice-for-Short followed in 1907; 
Somehow Good in 1908; It Never Can 
Happen Again in 1909; and then, in 
1910, he attacked a new field with An 
Affair of Dishonor. In the last-named 
sombre and powerful novel the au- 
thor departed from London and his 
presentation of the nineteenth century, 
and in an entirely different style from 
his usual philosophic-humorous remi- 
niscent vein evolved a romance of the 
seventeenth century. Possibly it is his 
finest work. It is not an historical ro- 
mance in the ordinary sense of the 
phrase, for no historical personages or 
events—excepting, incidentally, the 
Battle of Sole Bay, 1672, are depicted ; 
but it is an historical picture of the 
time it relates to, and I know of no 
other work of fiction in this category, 
except Esmond, which has so much “at- 
mosphere” about it, for the characters 
not only speak and act but think in the 
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manner of their period. The plot of 
. the story may be unpleasant. It is 
rather like a bizarre dream from the 
past, suggested and accompanied by 
some electrical storm outside in the 
night. And how fine are the descrip- 
tions of storms in the book. Here is 
the advent of one :-— 





How came that great inky curtain to 
be hanging still above the distant sea, 
and never nearing the land? Rank 
upon rank of great white-crested break- 
ers, lifting to espy the shore, and fall- 
ing disappointed, but to rise again, 
spoke of the great wind that was rush- 
ing landward from the black pall of 
the horizon. And yet the storm itself 
was slow to come. But those clouds 
were heralds of it, whose speed across 
the outer blue made the high moon 
seem to fly forever through an endless 
heaven. It could not be long now. 

Not long! For through the very 
heart of its blackness shot a sudden 
splintered shaft of lightning, all the 
length of the offing, and left it blacker 
than before. . . There’ is none 
among us but will pause betwixt the 
first flash and the first voice of 
the storm’s artillery. . . It came— 
a long, continuous roar that neither 
rose nor fell... then, on a sud- 
den came a swift glare of light- 
ning all across the sky, and close upon 
the heels of it its thunder, climbing 
sound on sound, culminating in an in- 
tolerable peal. The storm had come. 


A large portion of the story is placed 
on the desolate coast of Suffolk, in 
the salt marshes north of Dunwich— 
that weird, indeterminate region which 
appealed so powerfully to the imagina- 
tion of Swinburne: 


Miles and miles, and miles of desola- 
tion! 


Leagues on leagues on leagues with- 
out a change! ; 
Sign or token of some eldest nation 
Here would make the strange land 
not so strange. 
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Time-forgotten, yea since time’s crea- 
tion, 
Seem these borders where the sea- 
birds range. 


Tall the plumage of the rush-flower 
tosses, 
Sharp and soft in many a curve 
and line 
Gleam and glow the sea-colored marsh- 
mosses, 
Salt and splendid from the circling 
brine. 
Streak on streak of glimmering sea- 
shine crosses 
All the land sea-saturate as with wine. 


Far, and far between, in divers orders, 
Clear gray steeples cleave the low 
gray sky; 
Fast and firm as time-unshaken ward- 
ers, 
Hearts made sure by faith, by hope 
made high. 
These alone in all the wild sea-borders 
Fear no blasts of days and nights 
that die. 


Over the meadows that blossom and 
wither 

Rings but the note of a sea-bird’s 

song; 
Only the sun and the rain come hither 
All year iong. 

The influence of this lone land was 
equally strong upon De Morgan. Here 
is the description of the site of the 
imaginary house, Kips Manor, to which 
his characters go :— 

It lay in the flat country out to- 
wards the sea. . . Once it stood 
near a small port, with a fishing pop- 
ulation and pasturage for cattle round 
about. Now it was little better than 
a salt marsh . . the easterly wind 
off the sea blew too strong o’ nights, 
and no sleep could be had in it for 
the howling thereof and the sound of 
waves confronted by a long breast-work 
of shingle tess than a mile away. Also 

. certain birds that would not be 
content to fly across the flats without 
a strange cry. . 

Nothing against sheer silence but the 

life of the night without; the distant 
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thunder of the shore; the wind that 
means to find in the hours of sleep new 
ways of moaning through the silent 
house and roaring in its chimneys, and 
now is rushing inland with the flying 
scud of foam... . 


And yet De Morgan’s memory of the 
locality was an unconscious survival, 
for, in interesting letters in reply to 
my suggestion that the situation of 
Kips Manor was identical with that of 
a certain lonely dwelling, now called 
Stone House, in this drear yet fas- 
cinating marshland, he stated, in 
1912 :— 


Over forty years ago I spent a month 
at Southwold, and heard all about Dun- 
wich and the ancient port, and saw 
and enjoyed the neighborhood. I must 
have retained a vivid recollection of 
what I saw, having not only succeeded 
in the landscape, but popped a house 
down in it which is pure invention. 

. I ought to try to identify Kips 
Manor; I have no doubt it is some- 
where there, and that the whole thing 
happened. The Stone House, at Din- 
gle, looks so very likely. It is the very 
place that was hanging in my mind 
at the time of writing—only I am sure 
I never visited it. 


How vividly the author realized the 
situation of Stone House those who 
are familiar with both the book and 
the spot can testify. One of the most 
realistic incidents of this romance is 
the presentment of the Battle of Sole 
Bay and the sense of terror that pos- 
sessed the inhabitants of this house on 
the marsh when the echoing thunder of 
the guns broke upesn ears accustomed 
only to the voices of nature :— 


It came again, and yet again. And 
the windows shook and rattled with the 
crash upon crash, and the birds that 
lived in the ivy without were all in 
panic, and the great bloodhounds in 
the court bayed a deep response to each 
new word of terror as it came across 
the water. For Hell had broken loose 
without, in what had been the sweet 
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silence of the morning . .. all the 
ships of either fleet were hidden in an 
evil cloud of smoke, with evil flashes 
in the heart of it... . And no ear 
escaped it, and none but a babe could 
hear it and be deaf to the truth of its 
boasted messages of death. For not 
a gun was fired that day (nor is in any 
battle) but had it in its heart to do 
murder, and a Devil’s confidence in its 
success. 


Since this passage was published the 
people of the East Coast have heard 
and experienced hostile guns and 
bombs of a far more devastating kind 
than those of the Dutch in the seven- 
teenth century. There were two bat- 
tles of Sole Bay, in 1665 and 1672; 
and De Morgan not being quite clear as 
to which he intended to refer to in his 
story, we often discussed the matter. 
In a later letter, written from Flor- 
ence, Viale Milton N. 31, in 1914, he 
said :— 


Being back here it occurred to me 
to look up the authority from which I 
got particulars of the Sole Bay bat- 
tle. I see it was another battle in 
1665; as the real battle, when de Ruy- 
ter commanded the Dutch, was in 1672. 
I think we made that out, didn’t we, 
in conversation? Rapin, giving Bishop 
Burnet as his chief authority, says that 
the Dutch, in the battle I describe, 
were commanded by “Monsieur d’Ob- 
dam de Wassenaar.” Of course, my 
story used History as it liked, and in- 
accuracy doesn’t matter. As a fact, 
the battle of 1665 was fought in May, 
not after midsummer, as in my story. 

The fact is, I have always taken 
full advantage of the painter’s and 
poet’s quidlibet audendi—and I shall 
continue on the same lines. What use 
is History if one may not pervert it 
in Fiction? After all one does the 
same by fact. 

We ‘are suffering from very severe 
cold here—frozen mornings and so on 
—and most seductive tales reach us of 
warmth in your latitudes. 

I must write to Notes and Queries 
about Kips Manor! 
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In another letter of 1914, concerning 


a scheme to preserve the Browning 
letters, he wrote :— 


I have not felt the matter of the 
Browning letters keenly—not  suffi- 
ciently so to inspire a letter to the 
Press. And in my opinion only let- 
ters written con amore ought to be sent 
to newspapers—I mean in the interest 
of the promotion of the subject. So 
make my excuses in that sense to Miss 
de Lorey. 

I don’t think I saw you since Mrs. 
Ward called on us, and gave us a very 
delightful hour of chat. There was a 
blot in the scutcheon though—a little 
pitted speck in garnered fruit! Neither 
of her daughters accompanied her for 
a very academical reason, indeed—viz., 
that I had taken either or both for 
granted in not asking for the visit. Did 
you ever? Why, the idea of Mrs. Ward 
running about among the motors at 
her age never crossed my mind. My 
wife and I were balked of a visit to 
Chester Square by influenza—drat fiu! 

I suppose it was from Lady B.* that 
my mother had a story that Bulwer 
Lytton’s wife used to annoy him by 
directing to him at his club as “Sir 
Liar Lytton.” I don’t think she ever 
met her, but she was just acquainted 
(over psycho-mysteries) with the Bart. 
—as he was then. 

I will write to Heinemann to send 
you an advance copy of When Ghost 
Meets Ghost—there is no ghost in it. 

At this moment I am being called 
to lunch, violently, so remain 

iways yours truly, 
W. De Morgan. 


In 1912 was published that curious 
creation A Likely Story, compound of 
satire and supernatural, where again 
the scene favored Chelsea and Flor- 
ence; and in 1914 appeared De Mor- 
gan’s last and most characteristic 
novel, of immense length, When Ghost 
Meets Ghost. Herein he returned to 
his specialty and made veritable ro- 
mance of the purlieus of Tottenham 


*Lady Byron. 
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Court Road in mid-Victorian times. 
This is no small art. From the very 
first page, with its picturesque and 
lovingly-reminiscent description of 
Sapps Court, the reader’s attention 
is held and progresses with every step 
of that intricate play of incident and 
character, all so minutely depicted, 
which leads to the final situation of the 
two old sisters, each believing the 
other dead, meeting again after an in- 
terval of half a century. But, for 
some, the minor characters of the 
story are of greater interest than the 
principals. The old ex-pugilist, Uncle 
Mo; Aunt M’riar; Michael Ragstroar, 
the delightful urchin of Sapps Court; 
Miss Hawkins; Percival Pellew, and 
many another, are real creations. And 
even those who make but brief appear- 
ances are admirable, such as Mr. Bart- 
lett, the jerry-builder (who is almost 
as amusing as C. Vance, who indulged 
in his “savory reverie on Sewage” after 
that wonderful and momentous inspec- 
tion of drains at Poplar Villa) ; Sam, 
the watchman; and old Billy, the bibu- 
lous tavern politician. Hear this last 
on the iniquities of Louis Napoleon :— 


This afternoon he was eloquent on 
foreign policy. Closing one eye to ac- 
centuate the shrewd vision of the other, 
and shaking his head continuously to 
express the steadiness and persistency 
of his convictions, he indicted Louis 
Napoleon as the bete noire of European 
politics. . . . “But this Louis Sneapo- 
leum, he’s your sly customer. He’s as 
bad as the whole lot, all boiled up to- 
gether in a stoo! Don’t you be took 
in by him, Mr. Moses. Calls hisself a 
Coodytar! Icallhim.. . ” etcetera 
de ‘rigueur, as some of old Billy’s com- 
parisons were unsavory. 

“Can’t foller you all the day down 
the lane, Willy-um,” said Uncle Mo, 
who could hardly be expected to iden- 
tify Billy’s variant of Coup d’Etat. 
“Ain’t he our ally?” 

“That’s the p’int, Mr. Moses, the very 
pint to not lose sight on, or where 
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are we? He’s got hisself made our ally 
for to get between him and the 
Rooshians. What he’s a-drivin’ at is 
to get us to fight his battles for him, 
and him to sit snug and accoomulate 
cucumbers like King Solomons.” 

Uncle. Moses felt he ought to inter- 
pose on this revision of the Authorized 
Version of Scripture. “You haven’t 
hit the word in the middle, mate,” said 
he, and supplied it, correctly enough. 
“You can keep it in mind by thinking 
of them spiky beggars at the So-logical 
Gardens—porky pines—them as_ get 
their backs up when wexed, and 
bristle.” 

“Well—corkupines, then! Have it 
your own way, old Mo! My back’d 
get up and bristle, if I was some of 
them. Only when it’s womankind, the 
likes of us can’t jedge, especially when 
French. . « .” 

De Morgan had the rare art of irra- 
diating common things, and raising 
them from their lowness. As Richard 
Ford said to Borrow: “Things are low 
in manner of handling. Draw Nature 
in rags and poverty, yet draw her truly, 
and how picturesque.” So it is with 
this book. The life of Sapps Court 
becomes very real to us, and the grim 
incidents which attend the convict 
Daverill are vivid drama. Those scenes 
of capture in the Hammersmith Inn, 
“The Pigeons” (which was intended 
for “The Doves’—the little tavern by 
the riverside, near the creek, and 
William Morris’s famous house), and 
the death blow in Sapps Court stand 
out with the startling actuality of 
scenes from Balzac. 

And then with a dip of the pen, De 
Morgan can change his scene to the 
calm atmosphere of Ancestor Towers 
and the refinements of Society with 
a big S. Here there is much delightful 
play of character; the Earl and Coun- 
tess are prolific of entertainment, and 
their daughter, Lady Gwendolen Riv- 
ers, is a very brilliant, live creation. 
She, too, plays the most prominent part 
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in linking up the numerous and mi- 
nute connections in De Morgan’s deli- 
eately forged chain of events which go 
to make up his plot. He is a master 
of ingenuity—a very spider in the pa 
tient evolution of his web of narra- 
tive. But even more than in his plots 
one finds supreme pleasure in his little 
interludes of philosophic musing and 
reminiscence—as this :— 

Old folk and candles burn out slowly 
at the end. But before that end comes 
they flicker up, once, twice, and again. 
It is even so with the Old Year in 
his last hours. Is ever an October so 
chill that he may not bid you suddenly 
at mid-day to come out in the garden 
and recall, with him, what it was like 
in those Spring days when the first 
birds sang; those Summer days when 
the hay-scent was in Cheapside, and a 
great many roses had not been eaten 
by blights, and it was too hot to mow 
the lawn? Is ever a November so self- 
centered as to refuse to help the Old 
Year to a memory of the gleams of 
April, and the nightingale’s first song 
about the laggard ash-buds? Is icy De- 
cember’s self so remorseless, even when 
the holly berries are making a parade 
of their value as Christmas decora- 
tions?—even when it’s not much use 
pretending, because the Waits came 
last night, and you thought, when you 
heard them, what a long time ago it 
was that a little boy or girl, who must 
have been yourself, was waked by 
them to wonder at the mysteries of 
Night. 

In such passages a comparison with 
the methods of Thackeray is inevi- 
table. There is the same familiar per- 
sonal ring, the note of actual talk 
with his reader. Unlike Dickens, De 
Morgan does not laugh and weep with 
his characters: rather, as I have said, 
in the habit of Thackeray, he regards 
them with analytical interest—amuse- 
ment and pity—and in what he himself 
styled his “buttonholy” manner enacts 
the role of showman to his readers, 
pointing out the varied qualities and 
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actions of his creations in colloquial, 
first hand conversation. 

But it is also true he resembled 
Dickens in many ways. There is the 
same vast expanse of canvas and prodi- 
gality of texture used in depicting the 
story; both introduce a great number 
of characters and _ subsidiary plots 
which, however, are all intertwined 
and working together towards a pow- 
erful denouement, when the straying 
threads of the tale are skilfully gath- 
ered into order and the complete lit- 
erary tapestry consummated. De Mor- 
gan freely acknowledged his indebted- 
ness to his great predecessor. During 
that last visit of mine we discussed 
Dickens for some time, agreeing that 
David Copperfield was the best and 
The Old Curiosity Shop the least satis- 
factory of the novels. De Morgan 
spoke of his great admiration for Our 
Mutual Friend, and he concluded with 
the words: “Dickens was the master 
at whose feet I sat.” He also shared 
Dickens’s habit of walking about the 
streets at night, and a _ predilection 
for studying London life in its humbler 
phases. 

Though De Morgan’s style can be 
found to bear resemblance to that of 
both Thackeray and Dickens, it was 
primarily and essentially his own— 
original and distinctive, like his philo- 
sophic humor and reminiscent senti- 
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ment. And peculiarly his own were 
those exquisite little scenic pictures 
he would offer so unexpectedly in his 
text, such as this of autumn :— 


The sun that comes to say goodbye 
to the apples, that will all be plucked 
by the end of the month, is so strong 
that forest trees are duped, and are 
ready to do their part towards a green 
Yule... . Then, not unfrequently, 
day falls in love with night for the 
sake of the moonrise, and dies of its 
passion in a blaze of golden splendor. 
But the memory of her does not live 
long into the heart of the night, as it 
did in the long summer twilights. Love 
cools and the dews fall, and the winds 
sing dirges in the elms through the 
leaves they will so soon scatter about 
the world without remorse; and then 
one morning the grass is crisp with 
frost beneath the early riser’s feet, and 
he finds the leaves of the ash all fallen 
since the dawn, a green, still heap 
below their old boughs stripped and 
cold. . 


So let this beautiful expression of 
the coming of winter bring us gently 
to that sad, bleak day of mid-winter, 
January 20th, 1917, when, amid the 
sleet and gathering gloom of the fog, 
the friends of William De Morgan 
assembled in the old village church of 
Chelsea to offer their last and re- 
gretful tribute of affection to his kindly 


memory. 
S. M. Ellis. 


RULE BRITANNIA. 


For ‘tis to free the slave, 
Britannia rules the wave. 


“Please, sah, a man is sticking to 
the flag pole.” 


The Commissioner rolled out from 


under his mosquito net, yawned, and 
stared at the fat little black interpre- 
ter who was addressing him from the- 
doorway. 

“What’s that, Mr. Tetti?’ he 
sleepily. 


said. 


Old Song. 

“If you please, sah, a man is stick- 
ing to the flag pole.” 

“Go and unstick him, then.” 

The Commissioner yawned again, 
stretched himself, and sauntered to 
the doorway. A short distance off stood 
a bamboo pole from which flew a tat- 
tered Union Jack, and to the foot 
of this pole a man was clinging. He 
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watched the interpreter untwist the 
man, chattering volubly the while, raise 
him and point to the house. The 
stranger was a stout young native who 
appeared deeply dejected. He was in 
a dilapidated condition, his face bleed- 
ing from a cut, and his back scored 
with deep scratches. 

“Who is he? What does he want? 
Why did he cling to the flag pole?” 
demanded the Commissioner, stepping 
out. 

The interpreter surveyed the new- 
comer with a very grave air. “He says, 
sah, his name is Ashong, and that he 
is a slave. He is tired of being a 
slave and has run away from his mas- 
ter. It is said in the village where 
his master lives that where the white 
men are there be no slaves. So he 
said to himself ‘Even I will go to the 
white men. They can kill me, but if 
they do not I shall be free.’ So he 
has come, sah,” concluded Mr. Tetti, 
gasping in his earnestness, “so he has 
come avd attached himself to the flag 
pole.” 

“Oh!” said the Commissioner, rub- 
bing his chin. “Oh!’ <A cloud came 
over his cheerful face. “Confound it!” 

“His master, sah, is the Chief of 
Prang—a village a long day’s journey 
away. He says he fears his master, 
who is a very bad man, will come and 
try and drag him back. He begs pro- 
tection of the flag.” 

“How did he get those marks?” 

“His master, sah, flog him every day. 
So he says. Make him work all day on 
his yam farm and give him nothing to 
eat. Then because he take a little bit 
of food his master flog him and cut his 
face. He cry for mercy, but his mas- 
ter say ‘No.’ Then he hear about you, 
and make up his mind to run to you. 
He begs you to have pity on him, sah.” 

“Poor fellow!” said the Com- 
missioner, looking down on the slave, 
who was crouching humbly in the dust. 
“Poor fellow!” 
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“I have told him Rule Britannia, 
sah,” said the interpreter impressively. 

“Told him what?” 

“Rule Britannia, sah. Britons never 
shall be slaves.” And Mr. Tetti pointed 
to the flag. 

“That was right. In principle, any- 
way. Take him to the kitchen and tell 
cook to feed him. Say to him that 
he need not be frightened. He is free 
now—forever.” 

When this was _ interpreted, 
slave threw himself at the Commis- 
sioner’s feet, the tears streaming down 
his face. 

“He asks, sah,” said Mr. Tetti, “if 
he is really free. He cannot think it 


the 


is true.” 
“But it is. 
master to arrive?” 
“He thinks perhaps this evening. 


When does he expect his 


sah.” 

“Well, take him to the kitchen now. 
Then go over and tell Captain Inglis 
I’m coming to see him, as soon as I 
have changed.” 

The Commissioner’s house was built 
of bamboos driven into the ground and 
thatched with heavy reeds. The rough 
canes did not fit together. This en- 
abled him to survey the world without 
going outside, but to the passer-by he 
reseinbled a bird in a cage. The spring 
of the floor caused him to bounce up 
and down as he walked. Some boxes 
and chairs and a couple of traveling 
tables stood about, and in one corner 
leaned a gun and a butterfly net. Af- 
fixed to the walls were the skins of a 
crocodile and a hyena. 

A hundred yards away stood a sim- 
ilar house. In this lived the Officer 
of the Hausas. Beyond this lay the 
soldiers’ huts, and behind them the na- 
tive village. The rise of the ground 
prevented further view on this side, but 
on the other lay a gentle slope finishing 
on the banks of a wide river. The lit- 
tle camp was the expression of the 
yovernment’s intention of bringing the 
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people of the Hinterland into touch 
with their up-till-now rather nominal 
rulers. 

The Commissioner, having donned 
some rather shabby flannels, walked 
across to the Officer’s quarters. He 
found his friend on the point of set- 
ting out with his gun. 

“I’m going after that crane,” said 
the Officer. “What was the fuss over 
there?” 

“A slave—a runaway from Prang. 
Claims my protection—the protection 
of the flag.” 

“H’m!” said the other, pulling medi- 
tatively at his red mustache. “Then 
it’s come at last. The great question!” 

“It has. And in a form I can’t 
avoid. I’m on the horns of a dilemma: 
to free the slave and make the country- 
side hostile, for you know how such 
news would run through the land, or 
to recognize slavery and go against the 
Governor’s orders. His Excellency’s 
words to me before we left were: ‘You 
are not to upset the people. As _ to 
slavery, you will not recognize it, but 
you will not interfere with domestic 
arrangements. You must exercise 
tact.’ ” 

“Here’s your chance, then. You will 
want it. Plenty of it. For, of course, 
everyone has slaves up here. What a 
pity the fellow couldn’t have waited 
forty-eight hours! By that time we 
should have been well on the way to 
our next post, and he would have found 
us gone. What shall you do?” 

“I shall keep the man and protect 
him. I have no choice. Suppose I 
gave him up and it became known? 
Suppose someone in Parliament asked 
if it were true that a wretched slave 
had claimed the protection of the Union 
Jack, had ‘stuck himself to the flag 
pole,” to use Mr. Tetti’s expression, 


and had been handed back to his brutal 
master by a callous official? And, apart 
from any consequences of that kind, 
I couldn‘t do such a thing. 


I’m very 
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sorry for the poor fellow. He is cov- 
ered with marks. His spirit is broken. 
No, I can’t send him away.” And the 
Commissioner thumped the table with 
his fist. 

“Very well. I’li tell the sergeant tuo 
look after him, and to keep an eye 
open for the master. Now I must be 
off or I shall be late. Come with me. 
Forget your worries in the chase.” 

“All right,” said the Commissioner, 
rather reluctantly. 

The Officer picked up his gun and 
they walked quickly to the river. A 
quarter of a mile down-stream there 
lay a tiny islet, and to this islet thera 
came every morning and evening a 
large black and white crane with bril- 
liantly crimson legs and beak. This bird 
was intensely coveted by the Hausa 
Officer. But the islet was not in shot 
from either bank, and the crane was 
wary. This morning the bird was 
plainly visible—a little white spot on 
the blue water. The two men em- 
barked in a canoe and laid themselves 
flat on the bottom, and the native pad- 
dler let the little craft drift silently 
down with the current. But at their 
approach the crane jumped lazily into 
the air, tucked up its legs and departed. 

“T’ll get you yet,” cried the Officer, 
shaking his fist. 

Two large birds of the pigeon tribe, 
crested and of a metallic green, flew 
from a tree. They fell to a left and 
right and were picked up with satis- 
faction, for they were good to eat. 
Then the canoe landed and the Officer 
stepped out. 

“The bird I’m after now,” he said, 
‘is a black bird with a red breast. It 
frequents a pool about a quarter of a 
mile on.” 

“T’ll wait here for you,” said the 
Commissioner. The Officer nodded and 
pushed his way through the bushes. 

Left alone, the Commissioner lit his 
pipe. He was worried and ill at ease. 
The sight of the ill-treated slave, prone 
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and clinging to the flag pole, had made 
his kind heart sore, and he could not 
but recognize the gravity of the issues 
now raised, and the trouble which 


threatened. 
Meanwhile the Officer pursued his 
way through the marsh. Birds 


abounded. By reason of his collector’s 
keenness he knew this portion of the 
West African wilderness quite well. 
Presently he came to a thicket of bam- 
boos, in which lay the water patch. 
He peeped between the stems. There 
was no red and black bird, but a 
painted snipe ran and played by the 
water’s edge. He slipped into the open. 
Up went the snipe and was gone. With 
a sigh of regret that he had not shot 
it sitting, he lay down and smoked. 

The sunlight came through the green 
bamboos and turned the pool to gold. 
A little animal, half squirrel, half cat, 
ran down and drank, wiped its face 
with its paws, and hurried away again. 
All was quietness and peace. When his 
cigarette was finished he tossed the 
end into the pool and sought his friend, 
whom he found still sitting meditating 
on the river bank. 

“The slave owner hasn’t turned up 
yet,” said the Commissioner. “I’ve been 
watching for him.” 

The anxiety which troubled him 
showed so plainly in his voice that the 
Officer felt sorry for him. “See here,” 
he said, “I shouldn’t let this business 
worry you. We have got on very well 
up to now in every place we have 
been to. Why endanger the success of 
the mission? I don’t believe these 
slaves are badly treated. Anyhow, 
it isn’t worth having a row with the 
Governor—perhaps ruining yourself. 
Especially as we are leaving here the 
day after tomorrow.” 

“While I was waiting for you,” said 
the Commissioner, “I could not help 
thinking what a shame it was to treat 
people in the way this poor devil has 
been treated. Here’s a country with 
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food and room for everyone, and yet 
one man can’t be content without en- 
slaving another. Why shouldn’t a man 
sit in the sun and do nothing if he 
likes? Why can’t they live and let live?” 

The other regarded him with affec- 
tion. “You’ve a heart as big as a bul- 
lock’s,” he said. “If you had your 
way we should have the millennium, 
or whatever it’s called, here. But I’m 
afraid you’ll have your hands full if 
you mean to hurry it up.” 

“T’ll hurry up breakfast, if I can’t 
the millennium,” said the Commissioner, 
as the camp came in sight. “We've 
got a special one this morning. There 
was fresh meat in the market, so we 
are going to have curry.” 

“Good! The first fresh meat for a 
month. I’m starved. I'll be with you 
in a moment. Meanwhile you get the 
cocktails ready.” 

The Commissioner ran into the house 
shouting for the cook, breakfast and 
cocktails all together. There was nv 
sign of any preparation for the meal. 
and no one was about, but a great 
noise was going on in the kitchen. In 
response to his roar the cook appeared, 
carrying in his hand one of the green 
birds the Officer had shot. 

“Where the devil's the breakfast / 
Why isn’t the cloth laid?’ demanded 
the Commissioner, angrily. 

“Not ready, sah. Make it now,” said 
the cook, a long, melancholy negro. 

“What are you talking about? Where 
is the curry? What the devil are you 
doing with that bird?’ 

“Please, sah, it not be my fault. 
Soup, sardine on toast, curry with 
plenty rice and limes like you tell me, 
all be ready. I give Ashong the kettle 
and tell him to fetch water from the 
river.. But he say you tell him not to 
leave camp. So 1 go, sah. When I 
get back breakfast be all gone. Yes, 
sah. Slave man Ashong eat it all up. 
I tell him you kill him, and that is 
why he is crying in the kitchen.” 
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“Well,” said the Officer, who had just 
arrived, “that’s a nice thing! All our 
mutton gone! Open a tin of tongue 
or something. It’s past eleven o’clock. 
We can’t wait for you to cook another 
breakfast.” 

“And bring Ashong to me _ after- 
wards,” said the Commissioner. “It’s 
your fault for leaving him alone with 
the I don’t wonder the poor 
wretch ate it. Tell him to stop that 


food. 


noise.” 

In due course Ashong appeared, dou- 
bled up with remorse. It was all the 
long cook could do to induce him to 
approach. 

“This slave man say, sah, that he is 
very sorry he do such a wicked thing,” 
said the cook. “But he see the fine 
food, and before he could stop him- 
self he eat it all up. He did not know 
such fine things could be. He begs 
pardon, sah, and hopes you will not kill 
him or give him back to his master.” 

“No. No, of course we shall not,” 
said the Commissioner. “But he must 
leave other people’s things alone. The 
Government will look after him and 
he will get his food. Did you not 
feed him?” 

“Yes, sah. But when he see your 
breakfast he forget all about that.” 

“It was very annoying,” said the 
Commissioner, after the reassured 
slave had departed. “But we don’t 
grudge the poor fellow a bite and a 
sup. He didn’t lie over it, either.” 

“No,” said the Officer, doubtfully ; 
“but I wish he hadn’t fastened on the 
breakfast today. We've had no fresh 
meat for a month.” 

“Tl take him on as a carrier, then 
he can draw rations. I’m looking for- 
ward to having it out with his master. 
He must be a nice brute; he seems to 
have cowed the man thoroughly.” 

“Don’t forget tomorrow is mail day,” 
the Officer said, getting up. “I’m going 
to take a snooze now, and shall do my 
letters tonight. It’s too hot to sleep, 
though.” 
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Having changed into pajamas, the 
Commissioner crawled under the net 
that a plague of flies made necessary. 
Despite the heat, he slept, and soundly, 
too. He was awakened by the sound 
of hurrying feet. The Hausa sergeant 
and one of his men came running up, 
shouting that a sheep had been stolen 
from the lines. “And it is believed, 
sir, that the thief is the new man 
Ashong, whom the soldiers are pro- 
tecting,” said the sergeant. 

“Go to Captain Inglis,” said the irri- 
tated Commissioner, wiping his stream- 
ing face. 

“T have, sir. He says bring the com- 
plaint to you, as Ashong now belongs 
to the Government.” 

The Commissioner muttered a wild 
imprecation. “Go and fetch Mr. Tetti. 
Oh, here is he! “What’s all this about, 
Mr. Tetti?”’ 

“Ashong is now in my house,” said 
the interpreter. “It is true he took 
the sheep. He says he meant to give 
it to you because he eat your break- 
fast. He has it tied up. He will give 
it back to the sergeant.” 

“See that he does. Then 
Heaven’s sake, keep him with you. And 
don’t disturb I’m going to 
write letters.” 

Wherever the expedition might be, 
a mail was dispatched once a fort- 
night to the Coast, and it is to the 
credit of African doggedness that never 
once did the postman fail to get 
through, though often he took many 
weeks to do so. Mail day and the day 
before were days of great importance 
and were the only days on which the 
two officials might be said to be busy. 


for 


me, for 


, 
The Commissioner was hard at work 


when he was disturbed by a heavy 
sigh. Looking out, he saw Mr. Ash- 
ong doubled up with his head on the 
ground just outside the door, while 
beside him stood the cook polishing 
a pan. 

“Will you go away?’ shouted the 
Commissioner, savagely. 














“Ashong wants to say something,” 
said the cook. “He wants to beg your 
pardon for stealing the sheep, and begs 
you will not kill him or give him back 
to his master.” 

“T’ll kill you both if you don’t go 
away. Take Ashong back to Mr. Tetti. 
He has charge of him. Tell him if he 
lets him loose again I'll fine him a 
sovereign.” 

The evening drew in. A _ coolness 
settled upon the parched land, a little 
breeze came up from the river. The 
camp became astir with the usual 
pleasant bustle of a West African even- 
ing. The cook lit the lamp and laid 
the cloth. The Officer’s servant pre- 
pared his master’s bath. Two small 
boys with much difficulty brought up 
a great jar of water from the river. 
The Hausas busied themselves getting 
their meal. The blue smoke from the 
camp fires rose in the still air. All were 
freshened after the heat of the day. 
Only Ashong sat by himself in the 
doorway of Mr. Tetti’s hut, with a 
cloth over his head. 

“Well, I do think he might have lent 
a hand,” said the Officer, disgustedly, 
“even if it were only to help those boys 
with the water.” 

“He would. Certainly he would,” 
said the Commissioner, warmly, “but 
I told him not to leave the camp. No 
sign of the master yet. I shan’t see 
him tonight in any case.” 

“T’ll hold him up in the guard room 
if he does come. Ashong had better 
stop there, too. He'll be safe among 
the soldiers.” 

The night passed away in sultry 
peace without a sign of the slave owner 
and early next morning the great negro 
who was to carry the mail bags three 
hundred miles down to the sea, pre- 
sented himself ready for the journey. 

“Let him wait a bit,” said the Com- 
missioner. “Just fetch the account 
book, Mr. Tetti. I will give him his 
subsistence money.” 
Vou 
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“Yes, sah. The book be in my hut.” 
And Mr. Tetti hurried off. 

The Commissioner pulled a bag of 
threepenny pieces out of a box. Three- 
pence a day the postman was to have, 
so he would want sixty threepences. 
Also five shillings to spend in the Coast 
town. LEighty-three altogether. It is, 
of course, easy to count eighty-three 
threepenny bits. The reason for the 
Commissioner’s loss of count was his 
impatience and perspiration. He had 
just retied the bag when Mr. Tetti ap- 
peared, hauling Mr. Ashong along by 
one arm. It was fortunate the Com- 
missioner had finished his counting, 
or he would certainly have had to begin 
again, for Mr. Ashong, whom he had 
last seen clad in a dirty native cloth, 
was now resplendent in a _ suit of 
loud checks, a dickey and a light old- 
fashioned bowler. In his hand he car- 
ried a collar and a Cambridge blue tie. 
The trousers were up to his knees, and 
the coat sleeves up to his elbows. On 
one of his enormous feet he wore a 
patent leather boot. 

“If you please, sah,” stammered Mr. 
Tetti. in a choking voice, “I wish to 
report this wicked man. 1 take him 
to my house because you tell me to. 
I leave him there when I come here 
this morning. On my way back just 
now I find him walking about in these, 
my clothes. He take ’em from my box 
and put ’em on and spoil ’em. All ex- 
cept the collar and tie, which he don’t 
know how to put on. He get his foot 
into one boot, but the other break be- 
cause his foot be too big.” Here Mr. 
Tetti held up the broken article. “I 
catch him and bring him to you, and 
ask him what he going to do.” 

Mr. Tetti gasped and Ashong dou- 
bled himself up in apology so abject 
that the check trousers seemed in im- 
minent danger of disintegration, and 
then spoke. 

“What does he say?’ demanded the 
Commissioner, 
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“He says, sah, he did not mean any 
harm. He sees these beautiful things 
in my box and put ’em on and go out 
and show himself to the people. He 
did not know people had such beautiful 
things to put on ’em. He begs my 
pardon. and your pardon, and hopes 
you will not kill him or give him 
back to his master.” 

Before the Commissioner had time 
to answer the camp began to buzz. The 
waiting postman jumped to his feet, the 
cook appeared with a pan in his hand, 
the Officer hurried out of his house 
and was met by the sergeant, and 
Ashong straightened himself and ran 
shrieking to the flag pole. 

The Commissioner stared around and 
saw a dozen men coming over the top 
of the rise. 

“The slave owner—the slave owner,” 
announced Mr. Tetti, solemnly, “and 
the master of the wretched man who 
is sticking to the flag pole and who is 
in my clothes.” 

The Commissioner waved his hand 
and the disturbance quicted. The new- 
comers stopped and sat themselves 
down on the rise. The sergeant ran 
to the flag pole and brought back Mr. 
Ashong. 

“I shan’t do anything till I’ve got the 
mail off,” said the Commissioner. “Go, 
Mr. Tetti, and tell the Chief to stay 
where he is till I am ready to speak to 
him. And then come back and help 
me seal the bag.” 

In a few minutes the postman lifted 
the mail sack upon his head, and, with 
a grunt of farewell, set off on his long 
walk. When he was out of sight the 
Commissioner turned to the Officer. 
“Are you all ready in case of trouble?” 
he asked. 


“Quite,” said the Officer. “The men 


are ready to fall in directly the ser- 
geant signals.” 

“Do you know how many men have 
accompanied the Chief?” 

“The sergeant saw them coming. He 
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thinks only those few we see. But if 
any more are in hiding we are quite 
prepared for them.” 

“Thanks. That’s all right, then. I 
propose to take the whole thing quietly. 
I shall ask the Chief why he has come, 
and then explain why we are here; 
that we intend to open up the country, 
and want the people to be pleased at 
our coming; that we don’t want to in- 
terfere with them or their customs. 
In effect, I shall make myself as pleas- 
ant as I can. But one thing must be 
understood: there are no slaves under 
the British flag. On no account will 
Ashong be given back. I shall make 
that clear. Then I shall hear if the 
Chief has anything to say, and if he’s 
impertinent or obstreperous I shall 
know what to do.” 

“Quite so.” : 

“We'll begin, then. Mr. Tetti, put 
out the chairs, and tell the Chief of 
Prang to come up.” 

The Chief, with his followers, ap- 
proached, bowed, and shook hands. 
He showed no signs of truculence, but 
Ashong cried and_ shivered and 
crouched down. The Chief seated him- 
self on the carved stool placed for him 
by his stool-bearer, and dropped his 
cloth from his left shoulder in the 
customary salute. 

It was an impressive scene in that it 
marked a new order of things. On the 
one side the upholders of the old laws 
and customs of oppression, on the other 
side the white men with freedom for 
all. On the ground between them 
crouched the slave—the cause of all 
the trouble. 

, Ashong is very frightened, sir,” said 
the sergeant. 

“He need not be. I will protect him. 
Are you ready, Mr. Tetti? Very well. 
Now, what has the Chief of Prang to say 
to me? Speak slowly and don’t hurry.” 

“The Chief has come, sah,” said Mr. 
Tetti, solemnly, “to ask you to protect 
him from Ashong, his slave.” 
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“To ask me what?’ said the 
Commissioner. 

“He says, sah, to help him against 
Ashong. The Chief says, sah, Ashong 
be a dam nuisance and a wicked man. 
And the Chief asks protection against 
him.” 

There was a silence, broken at last 
by the Officer’s giggle. Then the grave 
sergeant chuckled aloud, the long cook 
sniggered in the kitchen doorway. Mr. 
Tetti, shocked at the frivolity, main- 
tained his gravity, as did the Com- 
missioner, while Ashong, the slave, 
scowled insolently at his late master. 

“It be like this, sah,” said Mr. Tetti, 
after he had talked with the Chief: 
“this Ashong was left behind by his 
party when they come to Prang from 
far away, because he be sick. The Chief 
be a kind old man and he take Ashong 
as his slave, because Ashong have no- 
where to go and no one to feed him. 
But Ashong do very bad. He won't 
work and he get drunk and thieve and 
fight with the wife the Chief gave him, 
and everyone be afraid of him. Then 
he run away and say he going to report 
the Chief to you for keeping him as 
a slave. So the Chief come to explain.” 

“Anything more?” said the Commis- 
sioner, as Mr. Tetti hesitated. 

“I have told the Chief, sah, Rule 
Britannia. That where we be there 
be no slaves.” 

“And what does the Chief say to 
that?” 

“He say ‘Thank God!’ sah. Because 
then he need not take Ashong back.” 

“*And he showed them where his 
back was torn and scarred,’” hummed. 


the Officer, vaguely reminiscent of 
some old song. 

“Oh, yes. How did he get those 
marks?” asked the Commissioner, 


rallying a little. 

“Ashong get drunk, sah, and fight 
with his wife, and she scratch him, 
and he fall down and cut his face on 
a broken pot. I think the story be 
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true, sah.” And Mr. Tetti eyed the 
wearer of his clothes malevolently. 

“T’l] bet it’s true. He’s given noth- 
ing but trouble since he came to the 
camp,” said the Officer. “He ate our 
breakfast, and——” 


“He steal our sheep,” said the 
sergeant. 

“He spoil my clothes,” said Mr. 
Tetti. 

“Pull him up, sergeant. Tell him to 


stand up,” said the Commissioner. 
Ashong rose. His cringing manner was 
quite gone. He stared at the Chief 
and spoke in a very arrogant manner. 

“He says,” said Mr. Tetti, “he get 
sick of living with this Chief, who is a 
silly old man, and he hate his wife, 
so he come to live with the Govern- 
ment. But he doesn’t like the Gov- 
ernment, and will go back with the 
Chief and be a slave again.” 

“He'll do nothing of the sort,” said 
the Commissioner. “He is a Govern- 
ment carrier now and has drawn ra- 
tions. He will come with us. See that 
he doesn’t run away, sergeant.” 

“But Ashong now resigns his ap- 
pointment with the Government,” said 
Mr. Tetti. 

“Resignation not accepted,” said the 
Officer. “We’ve had enough of this. 
He’s a carrier, and if he doesn’t behave 
himself he’ll take the consequences. 
By the way, I suppose his wife does 
not want him back? What will she 
say?” 

“The wife will sing with joy,” said 
Mr. Tetti, solemnly. “The Chief, how- 
ever, is sorry for you having to have 
Ashong. He says he will be too hard 
for you.” : 

“We'll see about that,” 
Officer, grimly. 

“Now, before the Chief goes, I have 
something to say to him,” said the 
Commissioner. And he made his little 
speech conveying the friendly wishes 
of the Government. 

“The Chief says, sah, he will be 


said the 
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pleased to see the white men in his 
country. The Government has begun 
well by freeing him from Ashong, the 
slave. He would like to say goodbye 
now, and hopes he will see you again 
some day.” 

The next morning the party mus- 
tered for their hundred-mile march to 
the new station. The soldiers drew 
up in marching order, with the car- 
riers, twenty-two in number, including 
Mr. Ashong, in front of them. On 
such occasions the loads are all piled 
together, and each carrier selects his 
burden, which he cannot change for 
the rest of the journey. There is 
much competition to secure the lightest 
load. On the present occasion the load 
most inviting to the eye was a small 
wooden box. When the word was 
given Ashong hurled everyone aside 
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But it 


and seized upon this little box. 
contained specimens of ore. When he 
found its weight he tried to snatch a 
load from a woman’s head and substi- 
tute his own. This was prevented, and 
he incurred the first taste of discipline 
he had ever experienced. He _ per- 
formed the march tethered by a rope 
to a burly corporal. 

He accepted the position philosophi- 
cally. But he remarked to Mr. Tetti 
that on the whole he preferred living 
with the Chief of Prang to living with 
the Government, and that he doubted 
if the white men had the right to tie 
him to a soldier and make him carry 
a load. To this Mr. Tetti replied by 
telling him that all were free under 
the British flag, and by descanting on 
the good luck of those who enjoyed the 
protection of Rule Britannia ! 
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THE VICTORY OF WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE. 


Successive votes in the House of 
Lords have established finally the po- 
sition of Women’s Suffrage as an in- 
tegral part of the Reform Bill. 

The struggle has been a long one, 
and it is not our purpose here to trace 

Stuart Mill 
pioneers as 


it downwards from John 
and such early women 
When the nine- 
teenth century closed, Women’s Suf- 
frage in England had still but few 
active supporters, and the organized 


Miss Lydia Becker. 


movement for it was in a dead-alive 
The complete change which 
same the before the 
twentieth century was many years old 


condition. 

over situation 
had a number of causes. One was the 
general revival of Liberal and demo- 
cratic tendencies, to which the Gen- 
eral Elections of 1906 and 1910 bore 
testimony ; including the advent of a 
Labor Party with Women’s Suffrage 
on the program of its most active con- 
Another was 


stituent organizations. 


the increasing social emancipation of 
women, and their increasing participa- 
tion in professional as well as indus- 
trial employments. A third was the 
success of the Women’s Suffrage ex- 
periments in New Zealand and South 
Australia, their extension throughout 
Australasia, and finally their progress 
from West to East across the North 
American continent. But a fourth and 
very important cause was the trans- 
formation of the British suffragist 
movement. It may be true that for 
some years before the war “militancy” 
had become more of a drag on the 
cause than a help to it; it is arguable 
‘that it had ceased to justify itself by 


political resuits from as early as 1910. 


But there can be no question that dur- 
ing the previous five years it per- 
formed a most valuable service in 
shaking the movement out of its old 
comatose groove, making the issue a 
real one to the million, and rallying 
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blood, new energies, and new 


new 
ideas on its behalf. 

Immediately before the war broke 
out the prospects of the cause in Par- 
liament were anything but good. But 
the political truce was just’ what it 


needed. The militant suffragists were 
able without loss of face to suspend 
militancy. A great many anti-suffra- 
gist politicians had also an _ oppor- 
tunity for decorous and unhumiliating 
conversion. The unexpectedly large 
contribution made by women to the 
conduct of the war, and the flooding 
of every branch of business and in- 
dustry with women employees, gave 
them plausible excuses for seeing the 
question in a new light. There cer- 
tainly was force in Mr. Asquith’s con- 
tention that, seeing the complete 
change which a million or more women 
had made in their lives at the call of 
the State, the State ought not to deny 
them votes for the Parliament of Re- 
construction which after the war must 
decide how far that change was to be 
perpetuated or readjusted. 
These arguments may have 
adopted in good faith; but the suffra- 
gist victory is less due to them than 
to what may be called the Time Spirit. 
The advent of the suffrage in Aus- 
tralasia could at first be discounted ; 
the Antipodes were the home of polit- 
ical experiments. But when it began 
to take root in State after State of the 
United States, when Canada adopted it, 
when, in short, the mother country of 
the English-speaking peoples seemed 
likely before long to be left high and 
dry on this question, then all but the 
most convinced opponents had to ask 
themselves whether it was worth while 
to reopen some distasteful pages in po- 
litical history in order to stave off an 
inevitable change for at most the lives 
of two Parliaments. This absence of 
clear logic, this instinctive working of 
the Time Spirit, has played its part 
also in the suffragist camp. Compara- 


been 
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tively few who have advocated the suf- 
frage have been really moved to do so 
by arguments from political science. 
What has determined their attitude 
has been an instinctive feeling after 
and demand for human equality. They 
felt the sex-barrier in politics to be 
intolerable because it was a denial of 
equality, much more than because it 
could be shown to have had a bad effect 
on legislation. 

Hence the illogical form in which the 
suffrage has now been granted. Lord 
Curzon and others made merry in the 
House of Lords over the statesmanship 
which proposed the suffrage as a re- 
ward for war-work and then excluded 
the majority of war-workers by fixing 
the age limit at thirty. Their joke was 
justified, and yet it was beside the 
point. Facts are more important than 
logic; and the fact is that for the first 
time a European Great Power has 
given six million women votes for elect- 
ing a sovereign Parliament. The im- 
portance of this fact can: hardly be 
over-estimated ; it certainly cannot be 
measured in terms of its temporary 
effect on party strengths. It is epoch- 
making; it represents for every be- 
liever in ideal democracy a perfectly 
defiiite stride towards that ideal. The 
case is one where the only right view, 
the only view that history will uphold 
and confirm, is a very large view indeed. 

When all that has been said, the 
fighters for progress in this country 
must not ignore the practical bearings 
of what is being done upon tomorrow’s 
politics. The six million women over 
thirty who are to vote in the next Gen- 
eral Election will not, generally speak- 
ing, represent a high standard of politi- 
eal education. Nor will most of the 
many millions of new male voters. His- 
torical experience during the nineteenth 
century, both in England and in Amer- 
ica, shows that the immediate effect of 
enfranchising large numbers of people 
with a low standard of political educa- 
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tion always tends to buttress conserv- 
atism and reaction. That is no ar- 
gument for unduly deferring enfran- 
chisement, since without enfranchise- 
ment political education beyond a very 
limited stage is impossible. But it is 
an argument for our losing no time 
before turning our attention to the 
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newly enfranchised. If the women’s 
vote is to be a healthy influence in poli- 
tics, the women must be organized and 
appealed to without delay. Certain of 
the existing women’s organizations may 
be expected to render valuable service ; 
but in the main it will be a matter of 
founding new ones. 





VOTES FOR WOMEN. 


When William Pitt was confronted 
by the menace of Napoleon, certain 
zealots, with Grey at their head, began 
to clamor for universal suffrage and 
annual parliaments. No moment could 
have been worse chosen for foolish ex- 
periments in political doctrine. Eng- 
land was threatened with invasion and 
extinction. The rebels in Manchester 
and in Edinburgh, in all the great cit- 
ies of Britain, were in treasonable com- 
munication with Britain’s enemies, and 
Pitt adopted the only plan possible for 
a patriotic Minister; he refused to be 
diverted from the effective prosecution 
of the war. He was no enemy 
of reform, but he knew well that the 
time was inopportune for experiment. 
“I would rather forego forever the 
advantages of reform,” said he, “than 
risk for a moment the existence of 
the British Constitution.” 

Our present rulers are less wisely in- 
spired than was William Pitt. We 
stand in greater danger than ever we 
did in the long course of our history, 
and the Government has chosen this 
hazardous hour to push through a 
measure which a statesman, who feared 
to vote against it, rightly called “catas- 
trophic.” So far as we know, there 
was no reason whatever at this crisis 
to break in pieces the British Consti- 
tution. If pressure was put upon our 
Government, it came from a_ small 
section, which might have been firmly 
faced and easily subdued. That the 
measure was passed to give votes to 


the sailors and soldiers is a monstrous 
pretense, since the vote was saved for 
the sailors and soldiers, while the Bill 
was in passage, only by a resolute 
minority. Equally erroneous is it to 
assert that the Bill is the result of a 
unanimous decision made by the Speak- 
er’s Conference. In the first place, 
that decision was not unanimous; in 
the second, the Bill, as it has been 
passed, does not embody all the recom- . 
mendations of the Conference. Even if 
the Bill were innocuous, there is every 
reason why it should not be passed 
now. The House of Commons, which 
has continued its existence by its 
own vote, has no other business than 
to carry on the War. Legislation is 
no part of its duty. If representative 
government has any meaning at all, 
then the present Parliament should 
refrain resolutely from changing the 
laws or the Constitution of the realm. 
What becomes of the “mandate,” about 
which we heard so much a few years 
since? What mandate can be claimed by 
a House of Commons which expired in 
1915, and which is kept in a state of 
suspended animation by its own 
will? 

Nor in these days of stress can the 
Franchise Bill have received the stern 
criticism to which it should have been 
exposed. Justice requires that it 
should not have been passed before 
it had been duly submitted to the 
country at a General Election. It was 
pushed through the House of Com- 
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mons as a piece of the “party truce” 
with little opposition. But many mem- 
bers, as we all know, abstained from 
opposition because they were exhorted 
in this time of war to raise no con- 
troversy. There’s irony for you! A 
highly controversial measure is in- 
troduced in defiance of the truce, and 
members of Parliament, fiercely op- 
posed to it, are persuaded to support 
it, lest the truce, already defied, should 
be in peril! And those responsible 
for our undoing have not made up 
their wavering minds even about the 
truce. In the House of Commons the 
truce covers every defection from loy- 
alty and justice. In the House of 
Lords, Lord Curzon tells us that the 
truce no longer exists, that it died a 
natural death with Mr. Asquith’s coa- 
lition. But dead or moribund, it has 
served to insure an ultimate revolution, 
and no doubt it is justified in the eyes 
of our demagogues. 

When he put in a special plea for 
Women’s Suffrage, Lord Selborne ad- 
duced another argument in favor of 
the measure. “Some evidence,” said 
he, “had already been put before the 
House as to the desire in the country 
for this change. Had there been the 
faintest indication of protest in the 
country as a whole? Never in the 
whole course of his political experi- 
ence had a measure been stamped with 
such unanimous national approval.” 
What Lord Selborne means by this we 
do not know. There has been no open 
protest in the country, because the 
country, more loyal than the poli- 
ticians, has believed that the party 
truce is still worthy of respect, and 
that in time of war political protests 
are inopportune. If the politicians had 
recognized and reverenced the loyalty 
of the country they would have de- 
served better of their compatriots. 
But when Lord Selborne talks loudly 
of “unanimous national approval,” he 
surely must have forgotten the plain 
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meaning of words. Whether the na- 
tion approves or not nobody knows, be- 
cause the nation has not _ been 
consulted. That the Government itself 
is not unanimous is very clear. The 
Lord Chancellor himself spoke wisely 
and vigorously against the vote for 
women. Lord Peel, to whose charge 
the conduct of the Bill in the House of 
Lords was committed, did not cast a 
vote either way—surely an episode 
which cannot be matched in the “po- 
litical experience’ of Lord Selborne 
or of anybody else. And, lastly, to 
overtop this comedy of contradictions, 
Lord Curzon, having delivered a close- 
ly-reasoned, unanswerable attack upon 
the Bill, did not raise a finger to hin- 
der its passage. He spoke with jus- 
tice about “a vast, incalculable and 
catastrophic change.” He said that 
“they were opening the flood gates to 
something much more than a tidal 
river—they would be opening them to 
a flood which they could not stop, 
which might presently overspread this 
country and submerge many land- 
marks.” And having said this, he went 
away without stirring a finger to stay 
the flood. 

“Pourquoi suit—on la pluralite? Est- 
ce a cause qu’ils ont plus de raison. 
Non, mais plus de force.” These wise 
words of Pascal explain all the proc- 
esses of modern democracy. The Gov- 
ernment, doing lip-service to the reason 
of the majority, fears its strength. And 
so democracy has become a kind of 
blackmail. We were told, in the 
course of the debate, that any opposi- 
tion to votes for women would split the 
country from top to bottom, that the 
politicians would not be responsible 
for what happened, and much more 
to the same purpose. This is the lan- 
guage not of statesmen but of the 
Black Hand. And it is always in such 
terms as these that our democrats ex- 
press themselves. The rules of Par- 
liament are laughed to scorn. No 
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longer do we hear modest appeals, ad- 
dressed to the members of either 
House, to vote for this measure or 
that on its merits. No longer is it 
justly understood that it is still within 
the competence of the Lords to suspend 
a Bill which has passed the Commons. 
“Agree to this, or take the conse- 
quences’—that is the latest tone of 
our debates, and it suggests the threat 
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England, America and the Sea. 


of the miscreant who declares that if 
you don’t put twenty pounds upon a 
certain stone by Monday next at twelve 
o’clock it will be the worse for you. 
It is humiliating that the vaunted 
“Mother of Parliaments” should listen 
tamely to such arguments. It warns. 
us also that our politicians are con- 
niving at revolution, which is the 
proper sequel of surrender. 





ENGLAND, AMERICA AND THE SEA. 


No passage in the German Chancel- 
lor’s speech read so roughly as that in 
which he referred to the “freedom of 
the seas” and took occasion to sug- 
gest, if not the actual surrender of 
our naval bases, such as Gibraltar, 
Malta, Aden, ane Hong Kong, at least 
the dismantling of their fortifications. 
The whole passage is a clumsy attempt 
to make mischief between this country 
and the United States of America, 
for the suggestion is that the real ob- 
stacle to the realization of America’s 
traditional policy at sea is not German 
militarism but our “navalism.” It is 
a theme of which Count Bernstorff 
used to be very fond, and if Germany 
had not answered her own arguments 
by trying to sink anything and every- 
thing on the seas it might have caused 
trouble. As it is, there is no reason 
whatever why the issue should be 
avoided by us, for frank discussion 
will help to strengthen our case. Pres- 
ident Wilson did not use the phrase 
“freedom of the seas” in his last speech, 
but spoke of “absolute freedom of nav- 
igation upon the seas outside territo- 
rial waters alike jn peace and war.” He 
is anxious to have this freedom of nav- 
igation made one of the conditions of 
peace, subject, however, to one con- 
dition, which is all-important-—namely, 
that the seas may be closed in whole 
or in part by international action for 


the enforcement of international cove- 
nants. In other words, America wants to 
retain the right of closing the seas as 
a measure of discipline against a Power 
that acts, as Germany has done in this 
war, in defiance of international law. 
Count Hertling professes to regard this 
proviso as “incomprehensible” and 
“superfluous.” Surely it is one of the 
greatest compliments ever paid to the 
British navy that America _ should 
make this exception. For what Amer- 
ica says in effect is that if there were 
no paramount British navy it would 
be necessary to create one as an in- 
strument of international law, and, 
further, that it is only doing in this 
war what even under the ideal settle- 
ment the civilization of the world 
would require to have the power to do 
in order to protect itself against law- 
lessness. In other words, the British 
navy is recognized as the international 
policeman of the seas. 

This conclusion is doubtless distaste- 
ful to the German Chancellor, but it 
is none the less true. And, in fact, 
whén he objects to fortified naval bases 
he is not in the least concerned to vin- 
dicate the freedom of the seas, but only 
to cripple the power of police which 
the British navy has been exercising 
in this war. He speaks as though we 
had used our possession of important 
positions on the highways of the 
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world’s commerce to _ restrict free- 
dom of navigation. No such use 
has been made of them. _ Ger- 
many, it is true, is blockaded, but if she 
were able to evade the blockade it 
is not the fortifications. of Gibraltar 
and Malta that would restrict her 
movements, but the fact that British 
ships of war are keeping the seas. The 
effect of dismantling the fortifications 
of Gibraltar and Malta (if that is 
what the Chancellor wants) would 
not be to relieve the blockade of Ger- 
many or to enable German merchant 
ships to keep the seas, but to make it 
easier for Germany to extend her mili- 
tarist system across the seas that now 
confine it. Fortifications at sea have 
precisely the same uses as fortifica- 
tions on land. When the Chancellor 
suggests that we should dismantle Gib- 
raltar and Malta in the interests of 
the freedom of navigation at sea, it 
would be just as reasonable for us to 
reply by the suggestion that she should 
dismantle the fortifications of Metz 
in the interests of freedom of trade on 
land. Metz is fortified in order that 
it may be held by fewer troops than 
would otherwise be necessary, and 
because it is an important position in 
any military campaign. Malta is for- 
tified for precisely the same reasons. 
If the fortifications of Metz were dis- 
mantled, it would not make for free- 
dom of trade on land, but it would 
certainly help the French to advance 
more rapidly in Lorraine than they are 
likely to do. Similarly, if Malta ceased 
to be a fortified base the consequence 
would be that it would be harder for 
the British fleet to maintain itself in 
the Mediterranean, easier for a Ger- 
man or Austrian squadron to capture 
it by a coup de main, and easier, too, 
for a fleet of German or Austrian 
transports to cross the sea and do to 
Egypt or to Morocco what they have 
done to other territories that they 
have invaded. All this has nothing 
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whatever to do with the freedom of 
the seas, very much to do with the sub- 
jection of the land. It would merely 
increase the comparative strength of 
military as distinguished from naval 
power. 

By freedom of navigation President 
Wilson may have meant nothing more 
than the abolition of the right to cap- 
ture the property of private subjects 
on the high seas, as well, of course, 
as the practice, which is not a right, 
of sinking ships, crews and cargoes at 
sight, or he may have meant also to 
restrict the right of the commercial 
blockade of enemy countries. On these 
subjects we should advise Englishmen 
for the present to keep an open mind. 
We, tvo, are blockaded—illegally, it 
is true, and also ineffectually, but stil! 
not without some inconvenience which 
later may become suffering. We do not 
know how the right of commercial 
blockade will work out in practical ad- 
vantage and disadvantage, and until 
the accounts are made’ up we should 
co well not to commit ourselves against 
views which are held by our great ally 
America. But whatever President Wil- 
son may have meant, he certainly did 
not mean to abolish the right of block- 
ading the enemy’s fleets, to make it 
easier for a great military Power to 
capture naval bases from which to con- 
duct a submarine campaign, or to de- 
press the advantages of naval as dis- 
tinguished from military power. Amer- 


.ica has as little to gain by such changes 


as we have. But when the German 
Chancellor drags in the question of 
the fortification of naval bases he 
shows as plainly as can be that by free- 
dom of the seas Germany means some- 
thing entirely different from the United 
States. When the United States advo- 
cate (as they have done for a century 
or more) “freedom of navigation,” 
what they are thinking of is the re 
striction of the ravages of war to the 
naval and military forces of the bel- 
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ligerents, the sparing of non-combat- 
ants and neutrals from suffering as far 
as may be. These are worthy ideals, 
even if their interpretation be conten- 
tious. But what Germany has in mind 
is something quite different, or she 
would never make a grievance of naval 
fortification. She wants the liberty to 
invade neutral territory and to sink 
neutral ships with greater security. 
She is chafing at the restriction which 
the sea everywhere places on the prog- 
The Manchester Guardian. 
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ress of her arms. These are not ideals 
of freedom at all, but the very negation 
of freedom. In his anxiety to make 
the most of a phrase which is sup- 
posed to divide English and Ameri- 
can opinion Count Hertling has shown 
that this division is more apparent 
than real, and that by the phrase 
he means something that America 
never meant and which would ruin 
her hopes of a securer future for the 
world. 





THE HOME FRONT, 


A long time ago the Germans began 
to say that the war would be won by 
nerves, and that they would win it be- 
cause their nerves were the best. Eng- 
lish people took little notice of the say- 
ing at the time, because up to then 
very little had happened in England to 
affect our nerves one way or the other. 
We were still enjoying that island se- 
curity, which until the submarines got 
seriously to work had been scarcely 
infringed for two-and-a-half centuries. 
It was only very gradually that the 
privations and alarms of war, which 
the belligerents on the Continent have 
experienced throughout, found their 
way in some measure to our sheltered 
homes. So far their incidence on us 
has been almost trifling compared with 
that on the Continental peoples; but 
it cannot honestly be said, that the 
amount of discontent shown over them 
is small in proportion. The Germans 
have always alleged that we were a 
pampered people; that the basis of our 
boasted endurance in former wars was 
the fact that the sea saved us from 
having the worst to endure; and that 
if war ever came to pinch us, as it 
pinches other nations, we should prove 
unable to bear it, and abandon our 
cause ignominiously. In this fourth 
year of war the German allegation is 


being brought to the test; and it would 
be blindness to pretend that there are 
not forces at work among us trying 
consciously or unconsciously to make 
it come true. Every hardship or in- 
convenience that we suffer—war-bread 
or tea shortage or margarine and meat 
queues—is utilized by these forces to 
foster a disproportionate sense of war- 
weariness among people who had never 
realized that if a nation means to fight 
for its existence it must take such 
things for granted among the minor 
trials of war. 

Today it is absolutely true that the 
issue of the war depends on nerves. In 
the case of Russia we have seen a na- 
tion with a very large percentage of 
illiteracy brought from a strong mili- 
tary situation to a complete military 
collapse mainly through a breakdown 
of the national nerve facilitated by the 
illiteracy and consequent lack of bal- 
last among its masses. We are not 
an illiterate nation, but at the same 
time our popular education is below 
the German level, and in general pop- 
ular grasp of the details of foreign 
politics we are far behind the French; 
while, as we said, we are peculiarly in- 
experienced in the bearing of war hard- 
ships. Therefore our rulers and lead- 


ers will make a great mistake if they 
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think that the national nerve is im- 
pregnable and needs nothing to fortify 
it but slapping our chests and remind- 
ing us what fine fellows we are. Suc- 
cessive Governments have never been 
frank enough in telling our people 
what may be demanded of them in a 
war for existence. They ought con- 
stantly and without reserve to explain 
to our civil population that such a 
precious thing as national liberty and 
greatness cannot be bought cheaply, 
that it demands sacrifices from civil- 
ians as well as from soldiers, and that 
the hardships which are now troubling 
us, so far from being temporary mis- 
haps which somebody is to blame for, 
and which will soon be put to rights, 
are only the beginning of what every 
nation which is prepared to fight for 
its existence must be prepared to en- 
dure. They would do well to recall a 
little history to us; to remind us what, 
for instance, the Boers went through 
without flinching seventeen years ago, 
and how, by their endurance, they won 
through to their liberty; to remind us, 
again, that for over three years the 
German population have borne, with 
very little complaint or unrest, vastly 
greater privations than any which 
have touched us yet; and to make us 
all realize the absurdity of expecting 
that we can make the British ideal 
of world-freedom prevail over the Ger- 
man ideal of world-domination, unless 
we are just as ready to set our teeth 
and endure hardship on behalf of our 
ideal as the Germans have been on 
behalf of theirs. 

There are two difficult questions im- 
mediately before us—the Man Power 
question, as it affects particularly the 
engineers ; and the meat and food ques- 
tions as they affect the whole popula- 
tion. Sir Auckland Geddes has shown 
great ability in mapping out the man- 
power problem and basing, for the first 
time, a scientific policy on adequate 
research and calculation. He has not 
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shown equal ability, we think, in han- 
dling the human factor in the engi- 
neers’ case; and some change of posi- 
tion is necessary if the Government 
and the country are to bring it to a 
clear issue. We believe that the point 
of punctilio, on which the Minister 
has insisted, in refusing to negotiate 
separately with the A. S. E., ought 
to be frankly abandoned. There may 
or may not be an A. S. B. strike; we 
hope there may not. But it will be al- 
together disastrous if it is allowed to 
come on a point of punctilio. The point 
should be courageously swept away, so 
as to leave only one issue—the issue 
whether or not the young men in the 
A. S. E. are prepared to take their. 
part in fighting when their turn comes. 
As to any further claim that they 
should make their doing so conditional 
upon the country’s adopting any par- 
ticular war aims formula, the Govern- 
ment is on strong ground. The idea 
that a few hundred thousand young 
men should dictate the policy of Great 
Britain, after a much larger nuinber 
of their fellow-countrymen have Jaid 
down their lives in the national cause, 
will not stand argument for a moment. 

In regard to food, what is needed is 
that the Government should explain 
much more definitely that shortage ex- 
ists and why it exists. Distribution 
can and should be improved, but the 
idea that hardship can be removed by 
ideal distribution is contrary to the 
facts and it ought to be actively com- 
bated. Our people must be shown, 
too—for it is the truth—how directly 
our food shortage in this island is 
connected with the needs of our Allies. 
Great Britain even now would be ex- 
periencing little or no lack of neces- 
saries if she were prepared to let 
France and Italy starve. Obviously 
there can be no question of her pur- 
suing such a course. At the present 
moment, for instance, no improved 
distribution within our island could 
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give us enough meat, but we should 
have plenty if we were not providing 
practically the whole meat ration for 
the gallant French Army. Will any- 
one contend that we should let these 
fellow soldiers of liberty starve, in 
The London Chronicle. 





Wartime Finance. 


order that our civilians might eat their 
accustomed meat meals? Yet those are 
the real alternatives ; and if they were 
better understood our people would 
bear what they have to bear with a 
much more cheerful spirit. 





WARTIME 


Man PoweR AND MONEY POWER. 


In his admirably clear statement to 
the House of Commons, Sir Auckland 
Geddes mentioned some striking fig- 
ures of the contribution in men made 
by the United Kingdom and the British 
Empire to the cause of liberty and jus- 
tice in the course of the war. “The ef- 
fort,” he said, “which the British na- 
tion had made under the one item of 
provision of men for the Forces of the 
Crown amounts to not less than 7,500,- 
000 men.” Of these 4,530,000, or 60.4 


per cent have been contributed by 
England, 620,000, or 8.3 per 
eent, by Scotland, 280,000, or 3.7 


per cent, by Wales, 170,000, or 2.3 per 
cent, by Ireland, 900,000, or 12 per cent, 
by the Dominions and Colonies, and the 
remaining million by India and our 
various African dependencies. While 
we have been making this tremendous 


effort in providing fighting men for our - 


cause, we have at the same time devel- 
oped to a degree which a few years 
ago would have been thought to be in- 
credible the productive power of the 
civilian population left at home. What- 
ever may be said about the bungling 
of in 
certain lines, on this particular point 
they have, with the assistance of the 
organizers of industry and of the 
hand-workers of the country, achieved 
astonishing results. A werk just pub- 
lished by “Industry and Finance,” ed- 
ited by Mr. A. W. Kirkaldy (Pitman, 
4s. 6d. net), gives us the following 
reminder :— 


our Government Departments 


FINANCE. 


The increased output in shells which 
has in large measure been attained 
since the foundation of the Ministry 
of Munitions, and the subsequent re- 
cruitment of female labor for work in 
the factories, with all the adaptation 
and rearrangement that has been ef- 
fected for the purpose of speeding up, 
has been referred to in many ways, 
but never more strikingly than when 
it was officially declared that a year’s 
output at the rate attained in 1914-15 is 
now provided in_ the _ following 
periods :— 

Kighteen-pounder ammunition, in 13 
days. 

Heavy howitzer shells, in seven days. 

Shells for medium guns and how- 
itzers, in five days. - 

Shells for heavy guns, in less than 
a day. 

This record not only shows a won- 
derful achievement in time of war, but 
gives serious reasons for thought con- 
cerning the inefficiency, whatever may 
have been its cause, of the organiza- 
tion on which it has been an improve- 
ment. We need not now enter into 
that question, but we can content our- 
selves with claiming that, in the readi- 
ness with which it has devoted men 
to the service of the common cause 
and the rapidity and success with 
which it has remodeled its industrial 
processes to meet the needs of war, 
this country’s contribution to the cause 
of freedom is one of which it has every 
reason to be proud. Moreover, we be- 
lieve that it still has a great margin 
of economic strength, which it is ready 
and willing to put into the service of 
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that cause if the struggle is to be con- 
tinued for years to come. 

On the financial side our record is 
by no means so satisfactory. We have, 
it is true, poured out money like 
water, but much of it has been raised 
by faulty methods, and the amount of 
it that has been wasted is appalling 
In the matter of borrow- 
been 


to consider. 
ing, our methods have lately 
greatly improved; and the recommen- 
dation of the Committee on National 
Expenditure, that the system of raising 
money by bank credits should be 
checked as far as possible, is being 
brought within the bounds of practical 
politics by the great success of the War 
Savings Committee’s energetic and in- 
genious campaign for prompting the 
sale of National War Bonds. Perhaps 
also we may claim some small share in 
that success through the adoption of 
the principle so long advocated in these 
columns of a lower rate for money at 
home combined with special terms for 
money left here by foreigners. But 
successful borrowing, direct from the 
investor, instead of in the shape of 
money manufactured by banks, is a 
welcome, but not sufficient, improve- 
ment. We have to raise much more 
money by taxation, as is urged with his 
usual force and lucidity, by Mr. Harold 
Cox in the current number of the Hd- 
inburgh Review. We have also to do 
much more than has yet been done to 
reduce the wicked waste of public 
money and support the efforts of the 
Committee on National Expenditure 
to husband the resources of the na- 
tion. A correspondent in a provincial 
town in which a Tank has lately been 
busy asks: “Is it not pathetic to see 
widows and children scraping together 
their shillings and pennies to ‘help the 
Government,’ while we have tens of 
thousands of pounds being squandered 
by a profligate Ministry of Munitions!” 
Given these reforms, we see no reason, 
now that all classes of the community 
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have been welded together by the Prime 
Minister’s statement of our war aims, 
why our future record of finance should 
not be made to bear comparison with 
our achievements at the front and in 
the field of industry. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer has now stated that 
the Government has no intention of 
proposing a tax on capital and has 
promised that he will at a later date 
refer to the remarks made by him to 
a private deputation. Perhaps he will 
then explain why, while admitting that 
he had not thought enough about it to 
justify him in expressing an opinigqn, 
he advocated a tax, “in the interests 
of the country,” which the Government 
is not prepared to adopt; and also why 
so important a statement should have 
been made to a deputation which was 
meant to be private. 
The Economist. 





GERMANO-ARGENTINE TRADE. 


“Among the Teutonic trading com- 
munity in Buenos Aires,’ writes a 
Financial Correspondent in that city, 
“there is still a belief that, notwith- 
standing the recent diplomatic cable 
disclosures, all is not yet lost, and that 
this valuable market may be reserved 
for them when the war is over. Hence 
the acute nature of the struggle and 
the very urgent need for strong meas- 
ures on the part of the Allies. Com- 
mon report has it that there are no 
Germans in Buenos Aires today; cer- 
tain it is that all those whom one for- 
merly knew as subjects of the Kaiser 
are now a variety of neutrals, or in 
some cases belong to belligerent pro- 
Allies, such as Peru and Brazil, bel- 
ligereney on the part of these countries 
naturally being subsequent to the tak- 
ing out of papers by the chameleon- 
like Teuton. One and all, however, are 
working to their utmost capacity for 
the great German houses, and the solid 
front presented by the German trading 
community almost excites admiration, 
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so thoroughly have they combined in 
their defense. Their methods seem to 
be chiefly designed to keeping their 
clientele together, and to that end they 
appear to be making very large use 
of neutral houses in a manner that is 
as ingenious as it is effective. 
“Debarred by the action of the Black 
List from using direct agents—since 
few firms now care to take the risk of 
importing or exporting for German 
firms—the import houses (our corre- 
spondent adds) are said to have turned 
‘over much of their erstwhile country 
trade to new Scandinavian and Dutch 
concerns, who import for their own 
account from Europe or the United 
States of America and sell for their 
own account, but who make use of the 
trade connections and general credit 
knowledge, etce., of the German firm 
who has put the business before 
them. Admittedly, there is an oppor- 
tunity for the newcomer to thus build 
up a connection for his own account, 
but the German argument is that when 
The London Post. 
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Hamburg is once more open Northern 
Europe shipments will again come 
through Germany and that, in addi- 
tion, there is every likelihood of a 
North Europe zollverein being created, 
when the newcomers will be either in- 
corporated with or affiliated to the 
leading German firms. In any case, 
connections with the Argentine buyer 
will remain unbroken and freer from 
the danger of possible transference to 
British, French or American traders. 
This method is largely a matter of sur- 
mise, but the startlingly rapid growth 
of new firms, chiefly belonging to the 
nationalities mentioned, coupled with 
their apparent command of funds and 
close social connections with the Ger- 
mano-Argentine community, does to 
the man on the spot afford strong cir- 
cumstantial evidence in favor of this 
eonclusion. Only by increasing the 
stringency of cable and other commu- 
nications as between the neutral na- 
tions can a proof be had or a check 
maintained.” 





BOOKS AND AUTHORS. 


If there are readers, as presumably 
there are, so obsessed with a craving 
for stories of adventure that they do 
not care how crude they are, nor how 
wooden the characters who figure in 
them, they should be well content 
with “The Wolf-Cub,” by Patrick 
and Terence Casey, and “Cabin 
Fever,” by B. M. Bower (Little, 
Brown & Co.). To older readers who 
may stumble upon them, they will 
recall the traditional ‘“‘dime novel” of 
their youth. The hero of the first, 
who is accurately described in the 
title, is an enterprising and energetic 
young highwayman, Jacinto Quesada, 
who makes things unpleasant for 
travelers by rail or road in Spain. 
There is plenty of action, a great deal 


of stilted language, and romance of a 
certain rough sort in the story. As to 
“Cabin Fever,” it is a story of the 
wild West, about a young man who is 
driven from his home by an over- 
aggressive mother-in-law, and passes 
through many adventures before he 
and his wife, and, incidentally his 
wife’s father, are united in the last 
chapter. The author is of the type who 
persistently mistake slang for humor. 


The dominating quality of the 
eleven essays ‘On Contemporary Lit- 
erature’? by Professor Stuart P. Sher- 
man of the University of Illinois 
(Henry Holt & Co.) is flavor. The 
quality shows itself even in the titles 
of the essays, which indicate not only 
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the subjects but the point of view, 
a single word sufficing to make clear 
the writer’s appraisal of his subject. 
Thus, when the reader is offered a 
disquisition on “The Democracy of 
Mark Twain,” “The Utopian Natural- 
ism of H. G. Wells,” “The Realism of 
Arnold Bennett,” or ‘“‘The Complacent 
Toryism of Alfred Austin,’”’ he knows 
pretty well, in a general way, what is 
before him. The essays are all of 
critical value; they are, in the main, 
just in their estimates; but the quality 
which leads the reader on from sub- 
ject to subject, from page to page, is, 
as has been already said, flavor. The 
ordinary literary essay, if it has any 
value at all, may be read contentedly 
and quietly by one’s self; but these 
simply demand to be read aloud—the 
spirit cries out for someone to share 
their humor and their whimsicality. 
Of course, if comradeship is wanting, 
the essays may be read by one’s self; 
but they should be read any way, 
with someone to share them, ir pos- 
sible, but, if not, in solitary enjoyment. 


A war book which is unique in a 
way, and at once informing and divert- 
ing, is Corporal R. Derby Holmes’s 
‘‘A Yankee in the Trenches” (Little, 
Brown & Co.). Corporal Holmes, 
familiarly known to his comrades as 
“Darby the Yank,” is a young Ameri- 
can who, early in 1916, determined to 
go across to the other side and take a 
part in the great world war. He went 
over as a horse tender on a ship sailing 
from Boston, and as soon as possible 
enlisted in the British army—osten- 
sibly as a Canadian, for at that time 
no neutrals were accepted. After a 
brief period of training, he found him- 
self in the trenches, going “over the 
top” in trench raids, doing patrol 
work, and, at intervals, resting in 
billets. His most thrilling experience 
came when he witnessed and had a 
part in the fighting in the, Somme, 
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when the British tanks made their first 
appearance and ploughed their way 
over everything. Later. he was se- 
verely wounded and invalided home. 
He describes his experiences with an 
easy simplicity and straightforward- 
ness which make his narrative more 
absorbing than any amount of literary 
skill could have done. His manner is 
not at all that of a man sitting down 
to write a book, but of one talking over 
with his friends what had happened 
in a familiar and often in a humorous 
way. Of all the many war books, it 
would be hard to find one more vivid 
or more real than this. There are 
eight illustrations—one of them show- 
ing the British tank in action. 


In “The Village Pest: A Story of 
David,” Montgomery Rollins de- 
scribes, in humorous vein, the pranks 
and practical jokes of a lively boy of 
twelve, son of a New England Senator, 
during a winter in Washington and a 
summer on the home farm. Quarrel- 


. ing with the son of the British Minis- 


ter, inciting a chum to steal an ivory 
key from the harpsichord at Mount 
Vernon, bringing down a_ tedious 
Senator in the midst of his speech with 
a paper missile from a slingshot, and 
throwing a straw-stuffed dummy from 
the dome of the Capitol in the sight of 
a passing procession, are among David’s 
achievements. A preface explains 
that the story is founded on fact. 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. 


“‘First-rate,”’ ‘“capital’—one wishes 
for a new set of adjectives to express 
appreciation of a boy’s book so thor- 
oughly satisfactory as is ‘Straight 
Ahead,” by Hawley Williams. Connie 
Ford, its hero, the son of a hard-work- 
ing grocer in a small village, neglects 
both his school work and the work 
which he is expected to do after hours; 
he is finally dropped from school, and 
from the school football team which 
has been the object of his only ambi- 
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tion and exertion, and another boy 
is hired, at expense which his father 
ean ill afford, to take his place at the 
store. Taking a new start, he finds a 
job delivering bundles for a laundry, 
studies evenings, and makes up for 
lost time. Simple as the outline is, 
the details of the story are so well 
worked out, and the character-drawing 
is so true to life, that even the adult 
reader who takes it up for a critical 
glance will find it hard to lay it down 
till he has learned the outcome of 
Connie’s manly, sensible struggle to 
reinstate himself in the good opinion 
of the community and especially in 
the confidence of his father. D. 
Appleton & Co. 


The slender memorial volume, ‘“‘Nor- 
man Prince, a Volunteer Who- Died 
for the Cause He Loved’? (Houghton 
Mifflin Co.) is a fitting tribute to one 
of the bravest and most beloved of the 
young Americans who have already 
given up their lives fighting for liberty 
and humanity in France. Young 
Prince—he was barely twenty-nine 
when he died—was adventurous and 
fearless from his boyhood, a hunter, 
a horseman, and an amateur aviator 
years before the war; and his love of 
France, and his hatred of German bru- 
tality led him, in January, 1915, to 
offer his services to France in the 
aviation service. He was a swift pupil, 
and after a short period in training, he 
was ordered to the front, where he 
had a part in many encounters in the 
air, bringing down not a few enemy 
planes, and winning decoration after 
decoration as a reward for his courage. 
It was he who took the initiative in 
the organization of American aviators, 
known at first as the Escadrille Améri- 
caine, and afterward as the Lafayette 
Flying Squadron. This volume opens 
with a brief memoir by George F. 
Babbitt, which is followed by his own 
story, as modestly told before the 
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Tavern Club in Boston, on the occa- 
sion of his last home visit on a fur- 
lough, and this by a few extracts from 
his letters home, written simply and 
affectionately, as any boy at the front 
might write; by tributes by his father, 
and by a comrade, James R. McCon- 
nell, who gave his own life in the same 
service, not long after Prince’s death; 
by a brief reference to the enlistment 
and activities of his brother Frederick 
in the same company of aviators; and 
by personal and official tributes. There 
are a dozen or more illustrations— 
portraits, decorations, a picture of 
his favorite plane, ete. 


In “Barbarians,’’ Robert W. Cham- 
bers describes the experiences on the 
western battle front of a group of 
brave and_ resolute men—mostly 
Americans—who cross the Atlantic to- 
gether on a mule transport, to cast in 
their individual fortunes with the 
Allies, before the United States enters 
the Great War. The stories are slightly 
interlinked, but of independent inter- 
est, and Mr. Chambers’s talent—unde- 
niably great, but often deliberately 
cheapened—is at its very best in them. 
“Marooned” tells of a group of sol- 
diers, forgotten and unrelieved for ten 
months on an Alpine peak; ‘In Finis- 
tdre,”’ of the descent of a German 
aeroplane near an artist’s retreat on a 
lonely shore; ‘‘L’Ombre’’ is a weird 
tale of Breton superstitions forecasting 
the approach of enemy airmen; ‘‘The 
Seed of Death’’ is poison gas; the 
thrilling series beginning with ‘‘Caril- 
lonette’’ describes the use of a carillon 
for signaling; and ‘‘Madam Death’ 


‘introduces a German spy who turns the 


mating impulse of the Death’s Head 
moth to service as a dispatch-carrier. 
Nearly all end in tragedy, and the 
flaming indignation of the writer 
against German brutality and treach- 
ery explain their title. D. Appleton & 
Co. 








